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Toward «a Unitarian Advance 


best when united with a.common will to plan 

new ventures for the cause of freedom. The 
Commission of Appraisal and its forthright reconstruc- 
tion of our work as a liberal church was one decisive 
piece of evidence in this direction. Speaking editorially 
and for ourself alone we are persuaded that the emerg- 
ing Unitarian Advance is still another demonstration 
of this principle. 

The program suggested by Committees A, B and C 
to the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association is positive, forward-looking, imaginative 
and inspired with the high confidence that our future 
in a people’s world can far outdistance our achieve- 
ments of the past. There is here a climate of confidence 
as we think of our future as a progressive institution of 
religion (and this we are, for all our individual freedom) . 

Scores of our ministers in summer conferences have 
discussed the general recommendations. Many Unitar- 
ian churches will be studying them in the months to 
come. Committee A has presented, and the Board 
of Directors amended slightly, a working statement of 
our Unitarian position as a free church. It can be 
read in a few moments and serves to help a man 
decide whether he is walking in our direction or not. 
This is a necessary tool today, when men are not 
impressed with our cherished doctrine of permissive 
freedom to discern the truth, unless we follow it with 
some suggestion of the faith that is in us. While this 
statement has no Athanasian finality and cannot be 
used—even should one wish to do so—as a creed, it 
does possess the admirable quality of spiritual asser- 
tion. It is, in our opinion, an understatement, but 
because it carries no denominational imprimatur of 
authority each man may, and should, add his amend- 
ments. It is a fair question (and one often bungled, 
in the answering, by Unitarians) that a man meets 
on the bus, in the restaurant, or in the home: “Well, 
tell me, just what do Unitarians believe?” 

Every religious organization needs the fresh and 
bracing air of frequent survey and appraisal. If we 
as a church have avoided some of the worst maladies 
of ecclesiastical establishments, it is because we have 
welcomed for 120 years the collective criticism of our 
members and those beyond our household. The many 
suggestions found in the reports of the three com- 


| | NITARIANS, we like to believe, are at their 


mittees reporting in October to the Board of Directors © 


are neither frivolous nor superficial. They build upon 
the many new ventures of the recent past conducted 
under vigorous and creative leadership. They assume 
that the implications of policy and program adopted 
during the past eight years must be written into new 
plans as we find opportunities spread before us in the 
postwar world. The reports press for some reorganiza- 


tion and for a new combination of forces within our 


fellowship. The Board of Directors has accepted the 
recommendation for a Division of Public Relations 
sufficiently integrated and empowered to make pos- 
sible far greater effectiveness in the prosecution of our 
cause with the millions of unchurched people in the 
United States and Canada. 

This is a logical necessity following our notable 
increase in Unitarian publications, in large-scale 
humanitarian activity under the Unitarian Service 
Committee and in other enterprises commending our 
cause to the conscience of men and women here and 
overseas. The very expansion of our work to the 
non-Unitarian world makes imperative a consolidation 
of committees and agencies having to do with our 
public relations, our telling to millions what is so 
worth the telling. 

It is easy to distort and criticize the bold sugges- 
tion that we select some of the best weapons in the 
arsenal of modern publicity (as corporations, colleges 
and governments are doing the world around) and 
develop fresh power in the field of promotion for liberal 
religion. It means, for example, forever severing our- 
selves from the definition of the Unitarian church 
offered by Dr. L. P. Jacks, in Painted Windows, as the 
little church around the corner on a side street where 
one must knock gently on the door. If we have some- 
thing to say of transcendent importance on spiritual 
affairs (and that covers a vast magnitude of matters), 
we need every skill, talent and device of which the 
mind of man is capable, so long as it be consonant with 
the great aims we seek. Ours is a business of per- 
suasion no less than that of men who speak on public 
health, or international organization, or labor’s rights. 
If we have a way of life to serve the needs of men, we 
should welcome with willing and expectant minds the 
propositions laid before us by these committees 
appointed by our Board of Directors. They call for 
criticism, evaluation, some rejection at one point or 
another; but they speak of ways and means, a subject 
as profound as principles. And they call for action by 
Unitarians dedicated to an arduous life. 

There is nothing of inherent dignity or pride in 
our modest numbers as a church. The recent national 
elections should serve to remind us that ideas of the 
most serious character can be presented, discussed and 
understood today by millions of persons. Norman 
Corwin, Edgar Snow and Jack Warner have multiplied 
the evidence in radio, press and movies that no aspira- 
tion, no resolution of freedom-loving people is beyond 
popular statement and acceptance. We Unitarians 
need to believe this with our whole hearts. In a new 
era we cannot afford to be men of little faith. We 
cannot afford to scorn the media all others find neces- 
sary for the persuasion of free men in a vast and 
populous nation. 
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Liberal churches, including our own, have the 
option of self-destruction through inertia or com- 
placency, but the mood of our people in the over- 
whelming majority is against a defeatist spirit. We 
recently left the editorial desk and visited churches 
in Nebraska, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan. And: we 
have no doubts at all on this matter. Unitarians today 
are eager to set forth on enterprises that will acquaint 
the unchurched masses of this continent with a religion 
‘consistent with the twentieth century, that surrenders 
no hostages to closed systems and infallible authorities. 
To borrow a magnificent title from a great new book, 
we know there are many “People on Our Side.” There 
are millions of men prepared for spiritual liberty who 
do not know its source or strength. The decision of 
the Board of Directors in October to proceed with the 
basic recommendations for a Unitarian Advance is a 
promising one, pregnant with meaning only time can 
disclose. For Unitarians, too, we can say: “The post- 


war world begins today.” 
SEL: 


BALLAD OF ANOTHER CROSS 


Love at first was very simple: 
Someone came to quiet fear, 
Palm in hand and all so human 
Why is He no longer near? 


Life at last could be so simple: 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
One Apostle failed to listen, 

Or we played the Judas then. 


Dark he was and worse than simple 
Thinking a coin or two would pay; 
Selling the race of Man as cheaply 
As we sell ourselves today. 


Then our race, dreadfully simple, 
Broke in two or differed when 

Pontius Pilate posed a riddle— 
“What is truth?” we jeer again. 


Then the Roman, artfully simple, 
Let the stronger seize the head 

Of our everlasting sorrow, 

All we could have saved aisighd 


Had we felt the Lord in trouble, 

Had we stopped another war 

That divides the common people: 
His blood ours, and more: and more! 


Although agony is simple 

Once You stand there, take the thorn, 
‘Can’t we feel the price go higher 
Now the greatest battle’s born?— 


Born in simple Christian people 
Torn apart in earth and air 
By some Judas who can drive us 
To our crosses everywhere? 
ALFRED KRreYMBORG 
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“The ees of the Light 


Ir has been said that the great day for man in the 
story of creation was not the first but the fourth day. 
The momentous and original act following God’s word, 
according to the writer in Genesis, brought the earth 
out of the void and the darkness into the light. When 
that was done they called it a day. 

On the fourth day there was the organization of 
the light, and “men began to see the end, that is, the 
completion of light, not its beginning.” There was 
order in the world, and man was not only in the move- 
ment and process but also a creative person in the 
increasing purpose. 

Today the most remarkable undertaking in history 
engages the hearts and minds of people who are press- 
ing for a new world order. We heard of it throughout 
the presidential campaign. Both the political parties 
declared that these things shall be—the making of 
enduring peace; the co-operation of all nations as equal 
members in a united community; one free world. 

Religion has always spoken for the great society, 
and religion is always rejoicing in the things that are 
to come, as well as in the things that have already 
been achieved for righteousness and the people’s good. 

The President gave the four freedoms for world 
unity, and said: “That is no vision of a distant millen- 
nium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world attain- 
able in our own time and generation.” Likewise, in the 
Atlantic Charter it was declared “that all of the 
nations of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of the use 
of force.” At Teheran the statesmen said: “We recog- 
nize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us 
and all the nations to make a peace which will com- 
mand good will from the overwhelming masses of the 
peoples of the world.” 

In a declaration by representative Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant leaders of this country we received a 
Pattern of Peace based upon the divine moral law, the 
dignity of the human person and the rights of all 
peoples large and small. From the Moscow State- 
ment we learned of “the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states.” 

These are all words of light and life; they make 
men look for “the resplendent dawn of a new spirit 
of world union” which alone will be able to preserve 
humanity from catastrophe and bring pale peace 
on sure foundations. 

Apert C. DierrenBAcu 


CHRISTMAS IN UNITARIAN PULPITS 


Three representative statements which will be the 
bases of sermons on December 24 in Orlando, 
Florida, Evanston, Illinois, and Tulsa, Oklahoma 


CHRISTMAS, 1944 


By WILNA L. CONSTABLE 
Associate Minister, Unitarian Church, Orlando, Florida 


“For a dream born in a herdsman’s shed, 
And for the secret scripture of the poor.” 


HAT shail we say about Christmas, 1944? Is 

\\/ there any connection, any similarity, between 
that strange hour a-wandering amid the years 

on that first Christmas about two thousand years ago, 
and that so differently strange hour that will creep into 
our lives around the twenty-fifth of December, 1944? 
The outward circumstances then of the land of Pales- 
tine seem to shadow forth the strange dilemmas of 
today—a people in bondage, a yearning for freedom in 
many hearts, and a strange lack of it in the ordering 
of their lives; a tyrant ruling by power-politics with 
state and church subservient to the politics and the 
ordinary affairs of life subservient to the power. And 
over all the voice of a dictator saying: “Come, make 
account of yourselves to the powers that be; we would 
know what vassals we have, what power we can wield, 
how many heads we can count, how many lives we 
can command.” So they came to be taxed, each in his 
own state. And in the press and hurry of the time a 
child was born that grew up to look at human life with 
eyes that saw through the bondage to something be- 
yond, and with a will that would not be fettered by the 
conventions of the day, and with a heart that felt the 
sorrow of the poor. Then the shaky structure of power- 
politics shivered and cracked, and the powerful resented 
it, and the political feared it; and so they set to work 
by devious and underhand ways to stop this quiet 
dreamer who saw through things so clearly and dan- 
gerously, who held simple, human values higher than 
the reckonings of the powers of the day and the ma- 
chinations of the mighty. Such insight as this child 
of common people had was too devastating altogether. 
He had the wrong set of values and was actually per- 
suading others of the worth and stability of these 
* yalues—meekness, truth, mercy, purity, human kindli- 
ness, love. It was upsetting to all the standards of 
society, to all class and social distinctions, even to race 


superiorities. It could not be allowed to go on; it must © 


be stopped, by desperate measures if necessary, very 
desperate measures—a cross and the shedding of inno- 
cent blood. 

But it is a far cry from then until now. Is it? I 
wonder. I seem to remember hearing something about 
the first Christmas of World War I when soldiers in 
opposing trenches under the magic spell of Christmas 
memories hoisted little flags of truce in the no man’s 


land between, shared their Christmas gifts of cake and 
cigarettes, and forgot even war and power-politics in 
the human values of the Christ-child spirit. Augustus 
Caesar and Herod were forgotten; the child was more 
than conqueror. Of course the powers that were did 
not like it, and ruled out all such fraternizing in future. 
What would happen to the war if such human values 
were recognized? It must be stopped. By extreme 
measures if necessary. 

And now in 1944 the whole civilized (?) world is 
at war again; all our ingenuities and skills are given 
to the worship of destruction; the whole earth is noisy 
with the engines of death. And yet, there will come, 
sometime around the twenty-fifth of December, into 
nearly every heart—and most of all into the hearts of 
the boys and men we have sent forth to do this business 
of fighting and killing for us—a releasing memory of a 
mother seeking shelter in iime of need, of a child in a 
manger; and surrounding all, the memory of an angel - 
song of good will and peace, carols of joy and welcome, 
and human homes forever enriched by the Christmas 
message that makes all of us lay down for a brief hour 


_ all thought of power and striving and welcome in their 


stead thoughts of help in time of need, good will to 
all men and peace to all the world. 

What shall we say in preparation for this. wander- 
ing hour amid the years, that will, please God, come 
to us again in December and touch our hearts to memo- 
ries of home and our minds to thoughts of goodness 
and love, and our wills to peace? Simply this: Let 
the magic hour have its way with you; for the magic 
of it, the winsomeness and the glory of it will do much 
to blot out all the horror of war and the brutal domi- 
nations that make wars possible. You may say: “But 
Christmas is so fleeting, so quickly gone.” Is it? What 
hold has Augustus Caesar or Herod on the imagina- 
tions of men today or what power in their lives? What 
hold has the Christ child on the imaginations of men 
today and what power in their lives? And it is from 
IMAGINATION first and power 1In—but not over—our 
lives that all good comes. And it is a strange thing 
about our human nature that we are truest to the 
divine in us when we feel intensely only the present 
and make the most of even the partial truth we can 
glimpse and hold in that brief present. It is when we 
imagine vainly that we have got hold of the whole of 
truth and that we can hold it for all eternity that we 
become inhuman and intolerant and intolerable. So 
let’s be ready to welcome the magic hour of Christmas 
when it comes to us this tragic year of 1944. Let us 
make the most we can of even the partial truth we 
can glimpse and hold in its brief passing. It will mean 
more to us and our world than all the shoutings of the 
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dictators and the cruelties of the tyrants; for the last- 
ing values in our human lives are those of the child 
of Christmas. 


“So here, where the mad guns curse overhead, 

And tired men sigh with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream born in a herdsman’s shed, 

And for the secret scripture of the poor.”? 


‘*LENGTHENED SHADOWS 
OF GREAT MEN’ 


By JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 
Minister, Church of All Souls, Evanston, Illinois 


f \ HE first of January begins a new year. The 
twenty-fifth of December marks the spiritual 
beginning of a new era. It is the far more im- 

portant @nniversary date of the two. No better 
moment comes into our lives for holding up a mirror 
to ourselves. To what point have we come from the 
past and to what goal are we directing ourselves in 
the future? 

The institutions of state, business, school and 
religion have come to us as a heritage from years now 
rolled into oblivion. All institutions, whether good or 
bad, are the dreams, sacrifices and energies of indi- 
vidual men and women come to reality. Where the 
vision was faulty and the aim low the institution may 
have handicapped civilization. War is the dreadful 
climax of countless flaw-soaked judgments of short- 
sighted men. Veritable jewels in the crown of human- 
ity are the great souls who, by contrast, saw truly and 
clearly the path ahead. To them the good that lies 
about us must be credited. Christianity is the gentle 
vision of Jesus, the flaming cry of Paul, brought into 
substance. Worth-while institutions are indeed “the 
lengthened shadows of great men.” 

The present state of Unitarianism is a composite 
result of individual persons. Its failures reveal the 
handwork of lesser men. Its relative power and influ- 
ence tell the story of our Channings, Parkers, Mar- 
tineaus and inspired laymen. The boards and stones 
that were built into free churches from Montreal to 
New Orleans and San Francisco to Charleston are the 
realized dreams of identifiable, consecrated persons. 
They poured the passion of their hearts and the soul 
of their religion into wood and stone so that they could 
share with others yet unborn something bigger than 
themselves. 

Christmas, itself, is a symbol of the paramount 
place particular men and women have occupied in 
bringing the Christian religion to full flower. The 
message and work of Jesus gave birth to Christianity. 
The growth and influence that have been its lot 
through the following centuries have sprung largely 
from specific zealous proponents. 

This season ought to bring to Unitarians a full 
realization of the role individual leaders must play if 
the gospel of Unitarianism is to be characterized by a 


1Written by T. M. Kettle to his little daughter, a few 
days before his death in the Battle on the Somme. 
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rebirth of effective service. Between 1825 and 1850 
the torch of Unitarian faith was flung westward across 
the plains and mountains to the Pacific coast. Great 
leaders left marks of their crusading genius in the new 
Unitarian spires that grew up toward the sky. That 
is the glorious chapter in our past that our mirror 
reveals to us. But we shudder, after closer scrutiny, 
to discover a slowing down, a spreading inertia, even 
retrenchment. Our steps faltered. Other denomina- 
tions, lacking our head start, but spurred on by men 
with a passion for the truth as they saw it, outdis- 
tanced us. Our representative men were no longer 
throwing big enough shadows to maintain the expected 
growth in institutional and religious strength. Spirit- 
ually, intellectually. and materially we failed to build 
in the hearts of America with an effectiveness our 
period of glowing youth had promised. 

With the arrival of Christmas, a symbolic period 
of new life, we again look hopefully at ourselves in the 
revealing mirror. We are encouraged by what is 
visible. A healthy dissatisfaction has set in. “Unitar- 


janism must advance,” is the insistent shout. Organ-. 


ized, conscientious commissions are probing all possi- 
bilities for more potently spreading the liberal word 
and increasing its influence. 

Yet danger threatens to destroy this venture even 
as previous attempts of a similar nature have watered 
away. Already the commissions seem to totter toward 
a dead-end street marked “theology.” Certain inves- 
tigators seem convinced that an idealistic theological 
catch phrase of great principles will be the key to 
Unitarian advance. Find it and all doors will open. 


' It is the easy solution; it can be done from an arm- 


chair before a fire. Unitarianism, as a gospel, will then 
stride into the world with new power and influence in 
religious circles. 

The peculiar genius of the Unitarian religion, since 
its beginning, has been its receptiveness to change in 
the light of new truth. To remain in the vanguard 
of theological thinking is necessary at all times, but 
this will not solve what seems to me to be the urgent, 
particular task of today’s commissions. Such a devel- 


opment will not necessarily result in greater Unitarian ~ 


influence throughout the nation. Put bluntly, the real 
Unitarian problem, at present, is this: We possess the 
theology but we lack men capable of bringing it to 
the people. “Institutions are the lengthened shadows 
of great men.” 

Because Unitarian officialdom and lay boards of 
trustees have too frequently blamed dying churches 
upon liberalism itself, calling it a religious approach 
attractive only to the intelligent few, they have exon- 
erated weak leadership in city after city. In the 
September, 1944, issue of The Christian Register, page 
339, appears a typical example of this form of rational- 


ization: “But in the general decline of liberalism all 
over the United States during the last quarter-century, 


the Unitarian movement in Dallas languished and the 
church finally closed its doors and sold its building.” 


This identical liberalism which was declining in Dallas 


was simultaneously growing strong in Cleveland, 
Toledo, Pasadena and other centers. Liberalism, in 
line with all movements, is as strong as its exponents. 


Unitarian advance must be accomplished through 
better-qualified leadership, both religious and secular. 
It will come about through men who are dissatisfied 
merely “to make ends meet” in their own church. 
They must be moved with a crusading fervor to build, 
by sacrifice, energy and loftier vision, greater churches 
for the spiritual needs of dissatisfied humanity. 

The majority of our ministers who succeed in their 
appointed mission do so not because, but in spite, of 
their seminary training. We produce as good academi- 
clans as any seminary in the land; we graduate as 
many, and perhaps more, poor exponents of our 
theological position as other schools do of theirs. We 
are blessed with a dynamic gospel but we provide 
utterly inadequate, even improper, training emphasis 
in preaching, institutional attitudes, parish responsi- 
bilities and general philosophy of churchmanship. A 
message without the proper instruments to broadcast 
it dies a-borning. Our men have, for the most part, 
greater ability than most ministers of religion. They 
are selected with a finer discrimination. Unitarian 
failures are due not so much to lack of ability as to 
lack of properly trained and directed abilities. 

We need to stop rationalizing comparatively 
mediocre achievements when the potential influence 
of so many of our churches, under a dynamic, full- 
bodied program could, and ought to, be infinitely 
greater. An anemic handful of hangers-on cannot 
present, with full effectiveness, through sheer lack of 
numbers and co-ordinated purpose, a united front in 
worth-while neighborhood programs of social and re- 
ligious advancement. We need clergymen who can 
handle liberalism in the pulpit so that real numbers 
want to hear it preached; we must train men who can 
build strong institutional churches that will be pillars 
of their communities. 

The lesson of history directs us to remember, also, 
that devoted, unselfish laymen and women are needed 
to carry out the programs the pastor may develop. 
But there will be few disciples around if the pulpit and 
institution do not engender a fierce passion of liberal- 
ism, fired in the furnace of human understanding. The 
disciple lights his torch from that of the leader and 
then must carry the light further out into the encom- 
passing darkness than the minister himself has either 
the time or strength to go. Each pew occupant has his 
responsibility in supporting and working for the visible 
mouthpiece of the Unitarian movement—the church 
and its minister. 


Unitarianism must look for its advance beyond the 


mere acquisition of a higher idealism couched in magic 
theological phrases. It must put man himself back 
on the pedestal. We require better-equipped men and 
a devoted, upward-looking laity, if we expect to in- 
erease our religious influence. Too many. Unitarian 
leaders have left man, with his loyalties, his yearnings, 
his emotional sources of strength, his own humanity, 
outside the church; and thousands, who want our 
faith, have, for this reason, also stayed outside the 
church. Mere intellectualism and abstract theology, 
without warm human sympathy, are sterile religious 
forms indeed. Men trained to present our gospel 
properly to the people and to build up institutional 


churches with programs of applied Christianity, fully 
supported by an informed, hard-working laity, will 
provide the solid bedrock for Unitarian advance. A 
greater religious movement can grow from the shadows 
of more passionate, better directed disciples of this 
liberal faith. 


NOTES FOR A 
CHRISTMAS SERMON 


By ROBERT W. SONEN 
Minister, All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


for the Unitarian church. Therefore all Uni- 

tarians should read Santayana. This dreamy 
soul thinks of true religion as a glorious myth, filled 
with mystery and pageantry, and floating on the gentle 
current of a long tradition. It should be concerned 
exclusively with the realm of platonic ideals. 
Unitarians, on the other hand, spend too much of their 
time in the world of reality, and when by chance they 
do happen to discuss ideals they always spoil the show 
by insisting that these ideals be given immediate appli- 
cation. Unitarianism is “a moral and intellectual 
nursery, always applying first principles to trifles.” This 
tends to be disturbing to the soul. Fresh ideas ex- 
pressed in the church “confuse the poet and the saint 
and embitter society.” 

Now it must be obvious (perhaps because we are 
neither poets nor saints) that few Unitarians agree 
with any such view of the church or religion. We tend 
to think of the world as a place to live in—not to 
escape from (“only the contrary force of circumstance 
kept me for many years from complete retirement”). 
We are attracted more by the prophetic declaration of 
the will of God, than by the mystic’s yearning for union 
with God. We spend more of our time seeking truth 
than writing fantasies. All this is obvious and has been 
said many times. 

And yet, when it comes to Christmas I must agree 
with Santayana “that religious doctrines would do well 
to withdraw their pretension of dealing with matters 
of fact.” I do not know what I shall say on Christmas 
Sunday. But I do know the attitude—the frame of 
mind—with which I shall approach my subject. I am 
not going to pore over my “Introductions” to the New 
Testament to discover whether Jesus was born in 
Nazareth, in Bethlehem, or in Egypt. I.am certainly 
not going to read the Gospels again in. an effort to 
prove or disprove the current notion that the Wise 
Men were three in number. And I am certainly and 
positively not going to read once again the article on 
“Christmas” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica in order 
to discuss with a show of great learning the “generally 
accepted” date upon which Jesus was born. When it 
comes to Christmas I must agree with Santayana that 
religion and poetry are essentially the same. 

“But what,” I am asked, “are you going to say?” 
I do not know exactly. But whatever be the form the 

(Continued on page 448) 


( EORGE SANTAYANA is a man with little taste 
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Te underground railway runs again. Negro 


workers in the South, receiving starvation wages 

in their farm jobs, hear of the high pay of the 
industrial centers in the North. They are eager to 
share in this widely publicized prosperity, but a War 
Manpower Commission ruling requires that a Negro 
shall get a release from the county farm agent before 
leaving his community. This is not easy to procure, 
and threats and physical violence from other sources 
help to dissuade the Negro who has announced his 
intention of leaving. It is reported that thousands of 
Negroes have solved the problem by fleeing secretly. 
They are said to be traveling by night, and hiding in 
established shelters by day. 

Some of them find themselves in the city of De- 
troit, now in the front line of the fight against the 
Fascism abroad which lifts its horrid head at home in 
the very city where they work., The recent story of 
Detroit is a story of clashing factions, racial, religious, 
national. These new in-migrants have found them- 
selves caught in the violent currents of turbulent wa- 
ters. 
prejudice, and pressure. The forces for and against 
democracy are as clearly arrayed against each other 
in this center of hatreds as they are along the West- 
wall or the Vistula. It was in response to the very 
challenge of this situation that the Unitarian Service 
Committee began to work in this area. The govern- 
ment at Washington told us that if we wished a really 
hard job, there it was. 

Some of these in-migrants from the deep South, 
black and white alike, have found in Detroit an ex- 
traordinary man, to whom their differing colors were 
only varying pigments such as a great painter might 
use in creating a great work of art. This man had 
been a toiler like them, who had inherited their pov- 
erty, their faith in a “kiver-to-kiver” Bible. His father 
had been the son of two half-Cherokee Indians (which 
made him a whole Indian); his mother was a Repub- 
lican, a rarity in Tennessee. It had not been difficult 
for him to identify himself with the lot of those who 
with each morning sun fought anew a hard battle to 
keep alive. The accident of his birth had done that 
for him. But there was a fire in him unlike anything 
else in the drab, hopeless lives of the hill people in 
western Tennessee. That fire lighted his life and dis- 
tinguished it. It might have set him apart from his 
people, and led him on to high places, but he refused 
to yield to that tempting. So Claude Williams re- 
mained what he called himself—‘A Fool by Calling 
and Preference.” 

He became a preacher of rare but unconventional 
power. “If he ain’t the preachin’est man!” the people 
said as they listened to him. Others remarked that 
he had “the unfortunate virtue of making people un- 
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They have been subjected to propaganda, and. 


CLAUDE WILLIAMS 


“A Fool by Calling and Preference” 


By CHARLES R. JOY, Director, Unitarian Service Committee 


derstand what he said.” Still others were mystified, 
for it didn’t seem like preaching at all, but just like 
listening to a man talk common sense. Gradually he 
outgrew the old orthodoxy. He began to believe in 
a greater Bible than the infallible book he had known 
as a child. He began to worship a greater God than 
the jealous, spiteful, physical deity of his youth. He 
began to take his stand with Jesus of Nazareth, al- 
though he did not know whether Jesus was fact 
or myth. 

He discovered that there was no race, creed, or 
color in the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. He became 
suspicious of the kind of faith he himself had been 
preaching. He began to question the worth of a 
religion that filtered its benefits down from the top, 
to the humble folk at the bottom, who got little more 
than the hope of heaven to heal the wounds of earth. 
He began to teach that it was not God’s will that 
men and women and children should toil in the fields 
from sunup to sundown to grow cotton, and yet go 
naked themselves. It was not good news that a man 
must die before he could get heaven. Jesus put first 
things first. He said: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” A body without a spirit is a corpse; a spirit 
without a body is a spook. Claude Williams had no 
use for either. 

This was a new approach to religion for people who 
had accepted their lot with the resignation taught by 
the old preachers. They responded eagerly when 
Claude began to talk about the religion of union, the 
morality of bread and shoes, the kingdom of dynamic 
brotherhood. As an old colored preacher said: “I 
know the gospel of grace. I’ve read of the gospel of 
the kingdom. And in Revelation we’re told that there’s 
an everlasting gospel. But this is the first time Pve 
heard of the gospel of three square meals a day.” 

Claude’s biographer, Cedric Belfrage,t has said 
that a crucifixion, even in a small way, is necessary 
for full awareness of the nature of evil and the indi- 
vidual man’s frailty against it. Claude Williams 
learned what this meant. He learned what it was to 
have nothing but turnip greens for his Thanksgiving 
dinner. He learned what it meant to be driven out 
of one parish after another, to be threatened, vilified, 
imprisoned, beaten into unconsciousness, his whole 
back like a jelly. He could not be stopped. The heart 
of the incarnation to him was identity with the lost, 
the extreme victims of society. He preached as he 
did because he could not preach otherwise. 

Gradually Claude Williams developed a new tech- 
nique for spreading his gospel. Discarding all the old in- 
grained ideas of an infallible Bible, he began to base his 


1Cedric Belfrage, A Faith to Free the People (New York: 
Dryden Press, Inc., 1944). 


teaching upon a new interpretation of the book. There 
is enough dynamite in the Bible, he said, to turn the 
present world order of things upside down, inside out 
and hind-part-fore, to blow institutional religion 
into primordial stardust. He prepared a series of 
graphic charts, with pictures and topics, all bristling 
with biblical texts, and he taught his followers this 
new kind of religion with the help of these charts. 
I have twice seen him expound these charts, once 
to a group of cultured, intellectual leaders, once to a 
mixed group of Negroes and whites, the kind of audi- 
ence with which he is at his best. I have seen him 
take off his coat, roll up his sleeves, and with a wire 
pointer in his hand expound his gospel of applied 
religion as he walked restlessly up and down before 
his chart. His mind is an agile mind. It strides off 
adventurously before his soft, southern speech. He 
loses interest in the sentence he is uttering before it 
is finished, so eager is he to get on to the next thought, 
and the last words trail off into nothingness. But 
‘he carries his audience with him. 

They sing together the hymns they have sung for 
generations in their cotton-field churches, hymns that 
have something of the South, something of Africa in 
them, rhythmic like a marching multitude, wailing 
with the sadness of centuries, exulting with a hope 
and a faith that have never been extinguished. This 
singing is like nothing we have ever experienced in 
our “pipe-organized, silk-stockinged” churches. It is 
a weird, moving experience, to hear an audience “catch 
cadence” in the singing of these hymns. 

Who composes these audiences? Simple people 
who pound the sidewalks to sell Claude Williams’ 
biography, and to solicit contributions to his mission; 
shop preachers who carry his teaching into the shops 
on weekdays; Negroes and whites who share the vision 
of a great human brotherhood with their leader. Many 
of them have come from the region of the tenant 
farmers, the share croppers, the submerged belt of 
the South. Many of them will go back again to con- 
tinue the teaching there. The industrial chaplain of 
Detroit has thrown a stone into the smooth waters 
of placid religion. The ripples may well spread to 
the borders of America. Institutional religion has 
been a vertical religion, moving down from God to 
man, through church and priest to people. The re- 
ligion that Claude Williams preaches and practices 
is on the horizontal plane. 
ward. In time they will spread upward. 


CLAUDE WILLIAMS’ AIMS FOR THE CHURCH 


To apply the teachings of Jesus to all phases of life—spiritual, 
social, recreational, educational, industrial; 

To proclaim the dignity of labor and the creation of the 
life abundant for all, without regard to race, color, caste, sex 
or creed; ; 

-  o stand for the sacredness of personality, and to consider 
the human factor as the most important element in industry; 

To protest the destruction of human life, whether by. war, 

capital punishment, mobs, police, hazardous conditions in in- 
dustry, insufficient wages or inadequate relief; ‘ 
* To proclaim the Kingdom of God—meaning an order of 
righteousness, equality and brotherhood in which suffering from 
hunger, cold and nakedness shall cease; to hold that the abun- 
dant resources of land, sea and air can provide bountifully 
for all. 


Its blessings spread out- 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM 


Except the Christ-Child now shall win again 
The steadfast loyalty of living men, 

In vain we celebrate the hallowed morn 
Whereon the Babe of Bethlehem was born. 
Unless we serve the kingdom God has willed, 
The Star grows dim, its purpose unfulfilled. 

But we who once have caught the Vision’s gleam 
Do not surrender hope. We hold the dream 

Till out of Heaven angels hail again 

The reign of peace, and Earth responds, “Amen!” 


Cuar.es G. GIrELIUS 


FAITH OF THE FREE 


Mir Frevupen Zarr 
To be sung in unison 


Hymn melody of the 
Bohemian Brethren, 1566 


Faith of the larger liberty, 

Source of the light expanding, 

Law of the church of man to be, 
Old bondage notwithstanding: 
Faith of the free! By thee we live— 
By all thou givest and shalt give 
Our loyalty commanding. 


Heroes of faith in every age, 
Far-seeing, self-denying, 

Wrought an increasing heritage, 
Monarch and priest defying. 

Faith of the free, in thy dear name 
The costly heritage we claim, 
Their living and their dying. 


Faith for the people everywhere, 
Whatever their oppression, 

Of all who make the world more fair, 
Living their faith’s confession: 

Faith of the free! Whate’er our plight, 
Thy law, thy liberty, thy light 

Shall be our blest possession. 


Purpose we gratefully receive, 

Since life is more than pleasure, 

Gospel to them that do believe, 

For none may hide such treasure: 
Faith of the free! We hail thee now; 
With burning heart we make the vow 
To serve thee without measure. Amen. 


Vincent B. SILLIMAN 


Eternal Spirit, breath into the hearts of living men 
the expectation of the Christmas host, the hope of com- 
radeship for all earth’s children, the quickened impulse 
for a world at peace. Make our feet swift messengers 
of succor and relief. Bring to our eager souls all the 
glory born in Bethlehem, the confidence of man in man, 
the love of God cradled in a human heart. Amen. 
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“WE DARE NOT GIVE UP HOPE” 


By FIORELLO H. La GUARDIA 


Mayor of New York City 


es 


Attending the ceremonies honoring Rev. Donald Harring- 

ton at Town Hall, left to right: Rev. Stephen S. Wise; 

Mayor LaGuardia; Dr. John Haynes Holmes; Mr. Har- 
rington; Dr. A. Clayton Powell, Sr. 


We publish below the address of Mayor LaGuardia at 
the installation of Rev. Donald Harrington as junior minister 
-of The Community Church of New York (Second Unitarian 
Congregational Society). Rev. Dale DeWitt and Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson participated in the service, as. well as those 
whose pictures appear on this page. Further details will be 
found on page 460 of this issue. 


E sit in the presence of the Lord, for two or 
\\, more are gathered together in His name and, 
as He promises, “there am I in the midst of 
them.” It doesn’t seem strange to say this in Town 
Hall here in New York City, for it becomes one of the 
mansions of the Lord’s house at this time. One cannot 
resist extending the welcome of the community to the 
Junior Minister of The Community Church of New 
York, and to choose as one’s text, “Peace,” to which 
this church is dedicated. It is not at all inconsistent 
for me to think about it, to talk about it and work 
for a universal, permanent and lasting peace, in the 
midst of war and at the very moment of a great offen- 
sive (perhaps the greatest that this terrifying history 
of war will ever record). Let us turn to Luke’s Gospel 
to direct our feet into the way of peace: “Blessed are 
the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 

Mr. Harrington, you have become a soldier in this 
cause to bring peace first to the individual and peace 
to the soul. It can be had only by right thinking and 
right living and, above all, a complete understanding 
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of your neighbor. If we can conquer selfishness, we 
conquer ourselves. Peace among the people of a city 
means to live and work in neighborliness with mutual, 
reciprocal understanding and co-operation for the 
welfare and happiness of the community. Peace in 
our nation means that we have the good sense to 
appreciate the vast and rich resources so generously 
given to us by God. And then, there is peace among 
the nations of the world! The idea is not original. We 
find it in both Scriptures. “Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” The lesson has been ignored for five thousand 
years. I urge you to carry on into a new era in accord- 
ance with the invocation today: “Through all dispensa- 
tions a continuity.” There was a continuity when the 
Christian era came along. There is a constant knowl- 
edge at all times of its clarity and righteousness. . . . 
Nations learn war, but not one has given up hope in 
peace—we dare not give up hope. I lived through the 
last war in the very midst of the greatest activity, 
destruction and death. And in this war, too, people 
are thinking more about peace than ever before. 
There is an increasing understanding of the lesson and 
an increasing desire to translate it into reality 

At international conferences, with expressions and 
desires to bring about an order of peace, we sit around 
the table and, after the first exchange of greeting, we 
see we are getting back into old habits of greed, seek- 
ing a favor. It must not be. We as a people must 
take leadership in the entire world in this insistence 
that the causes of war be eliminated. 


Mr. Harrington, you, who have traveled in many 
lands, I am sure will agree that folks are folks; they’re 
so much alike—their home life, their love for their 
children, their desire to see their children sheltered and 
happy; there is no difference. They are no different 
here than they are in many lands. You have the 
opportunity of preaching in this great mansion of the 
Community Church to vast hordes of people. You 
have the opportunity of bringing about understanding 


between these various people whose life, history, back- 


ground and philosophy vary greatly. 


I do not know exactly the appropriate greetings to 
extend to one entering this kind of work. It surely 
wouldn’t be proper to say “I wish you luck,” for the 
work of the Lord is not left to “luck.” I do wish you 
patience. We welcome you today with open arms 
into this town. The numbers do not make us any 
different from any other community. Carry on your 
mission of peace in the parish, peace in a stable nation, 
peace in a world so remade that even in our time ‘we 
may turn our tanks into tractors, our bombers into 
carriers of health and cheer, a world in which we 
convert our commandos into salesmen of brotherly 
love and friendship. 


HOW UNITARIANS USE THE BIBLE 


By RAYMOND B. JOHNSON Eee 


use of the Bible in religious education is daring, 

even today. It would be safer, and also true, to 
generalize that they use it in every known way under 
the sun! But there zs a trend—that is, what some have 
advocated for many years, a majority are advocating 
now; what a few church schools practiced is now a 
general practice. 

This is a natural outcome of what has been happen- 
ing in secular education. In the nineteenth century, 
education, lagging as usual behind other intellectual 
movements such as the increasing use of the scientific 
method, nevertheless reflected the surface attitudes of 
the “respectable” point of view. It was inclined to the 
fixed position expressed by the Archbishop of New 
York in his recent book, The Road to Victory: “We 
believe that we have nothing to change, nothing to 
add, and nothing to subtract from our school curricu- 
lum.” In that century the adult was. still infallible. 
The material was organized and graded according to 
its logical internal structure. The objective was to 
learn what was assigned and to reproduce it on 
demand. The study of Greek and Latin had a 
“transfer” value in exercising the mind. 

Then came new departures under the influence of 
science, especially psychology. Adults themselves were 
admitted to be still growing up. Material should be 
organized according to the way it was best to be 
learned. The objective was to prepare the child for 
the life he was to live. Social science elbowed out 
ancient languages. Examinations became tests of 
power rather than feats of memory. Progressive edu- 
cation, since Dewey, has done some flighty “stunts,” 
but it has changed fundamentally the philosophy and 
practice of education. 

The strongest pressure education feels today is the 
necessity to prepare our youth in such a way that they 
are better able to meet the challenge of the unexpected. 
The bewilderment of adults in their effort to apply 
outworn shibboleths and habitual patterns of thinking 
to situations unlike any they have known before, the 
obvious inadequacy of our social procedures in a world 
transformed by scientific discovery and technological 
development, the confusion of fighting a war with a 
technique and with material of amazing efficiency and 
at the same time of being admittedly unable to ensure 
employment or peace, the harrowing anomaly of know- 
ing how to produce food and clothing and shelter for 
the world’s inhabitants and yet not knowing how to 
distribute it to them—all these shocking realizations 
make us adults wish that our training could have 
enabled us to adapt ourselves more easily to a changing 
world and make us highly resolve that our children 
shall not be thus handicapped. 

As a result of these secular developments religious 
educators are now asking: What are we aiming to do 
in the church school? to teach the Bible or to assist 


ik STATE that there is a “trend” in Unitarians’ 


our youth to find a way of life? to make them learn 
Bible statistics and geography or to help them become 
adjusted to themselves? to make them read Bible 
stories of uncertain morality or to strengthen their 
adjustment to society? to familiarize them with the 
fixed “treasures” of Hebrew tradition or to lead them 
toward a philosophy of life? Religious educators are 
also discovering the limiting factors in their problem: 
How children learn; what parts of the Bible are suitable 
for what ages; what treatments of Bible material are 
available that adapt what was not written to be taught 
to children to their normal learning experience. 

The Unitarian “trend’’ in religious education is a 
natural outcome, also, of what has been happening in 
Unitarianism. We no longer neglect the Bible because 
we have discarded its literal acceptance as the com- 
plete and only “word of God.” Instead we are thrilled 
by the revelation of how the Jewish people evolved 
through the ages their growing conception of God and 
morality. We are inspired by the high lights, the 
occasional bursts of insight about the divine in man, 
about the relationship to God, about a purpose in 
the scheme of things, about how man can harmonize 
himself and society by attuning himself to the harmony 
of the universe. Unitarfans have re-evaluated the 
Bible and thereby increased their debt to it. But 
when they build a curriculum for a church school, they 
exercise their Unitarian privilege of using their intel- 
lects in religious matters. They are deaf to the 
thoughtless remark of the parent who says, “I have 
long since ceased to read the Bible, but when it comes 
to my children, I want them to enjoy the old familiar 
stories I recall from my youth.” What stories? David 
killing Goliath with the help of God so the Hebrews 
could usurp the land of the Philistines? Lot’s wife 
turned to salt because she looked at a city in flames? 
Abraham pleasing God because of his readiness to kill 
his little boy as a sacrifice? The story of Jesus? Which 


Mr. Johnson before his 
entry into the Unitarian 
ministry in 1943, had a dis- 
tinguished career as an 
educator, having been head- 
master of schools in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; White 
Plains and Utica, New 
York; and Newton Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Johnson is 
at present ministering to 
the First and Second Par- 
ishes in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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story? The real one or the one Christologically super- 
imposed? 

The religious educators are unmoved, also, by the 
implied, if not confessed, attitude of the parents who 
do not presently use the Bible for their own edification. 
—and incidentally have forgotten most of it—but look 
for a sort of vicarious piety in inflicting it willy-nilly 
on their children. 

Instead, these educators begin with the children 
and with what they want to accomplish by furnishing 
them with a church school. They are reminded that 
children under nine or ten do not easily appreciate 
what happened centuries ago in far-distant lands 
among peoples of a widely different culture. They are 
reminded that children from ten to fifteen do not 
easily appreciate the laying of undue stress upon 
printed material that deals with events we are forced 
to discredit. Those are the years for true stories and 
facts children can demonstrate for themselves. Educa- 
tors are reminded that all learning naturally begins 
with the experience accumulated up to that time, and 
proceeds from there. They are conscious of the cul- 
tural heritage these children are born into and the 
significance in it of Judaism and Christianity, and of 
the obligation upon them to develop in the children 
a respect for the opinions of others and a point of 
view of their own in regard to this great tradition. 
They feel called upon to use biblical material as soon 
as and wherever it is suited to the learning capacity of 
various age levels and serves effectively the morai 
purpose that is their chief objective. 

Unitarian parents and religious educators are faced 
with a problem to which there is no simple solution. 
The bibles of ancient religions, the Bible of Judaeo- 
Christianity, the religious poetry and story of our 
great literatures, from all of which we would draw the 
material we are to use in religious education, are often 
found wanting in two respects: They are frequently 
expressive of an attitude toward life incompatible with 
the Unitarian’s insistence on the free use of his intellect 
and the free use of scientific knowledge; and they are 
usually written for adults instead of for children. The 
solution of this problem involves the endless, patient, 
inspired adaptation of old material and the creation 
of new material to suit the religious needs and capaci- 
ties of our children. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


OU want to accomplish something! How your 
: heart yearns to say, “There, that is my work. 
I did it, and it will be remembered as mine.” 

And when you observe that you will not succeed in 
thus registering yourself in the eyes of men to any 
appreciable degree, a great emptiness swallows you up 
and you suffer homesickness and pain of the severest 
kind. You feel homeless and alone. 

This common experience of all of us is aggravated 
today by our quick communication, and by the news- 
papers which report to us a vast number of people who 
seem to “register” in a way we cannot do. Other people 
seem to us to reach a point where they are part of the 
big human family, but we do not reach it; the door 
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stays closed. It is said that part at least of juvenile 
crime is due to the desire of lonely young people to get 
themselves in the limelight and be recognized. Any- 
thing to make people realize that they exist! How 
natural it is when we come to think about it. ~ 

And how plain, and yet how strange, that such a 
normal and noble human longing should be the root- 
soil of crime. How easily the good thing is made the 
soil of the evil thing! 

There is one large accomplishment open to all of us, 
and if that is carried on successfully and progressively 
it solves much, or even all, of this problem of yearning 
to register ourselves. 

The one great accomplishment open to all of us is 
to adjust ourselves in the universe and make ourselves 
at home in it. Most of our protesting, our complaint, 
our lonesomeness is due to a lack of friendliness within 
us. We don’t settle down to the fact that until we 
leave the world the world is our real home. 

Not only should we have a few friends, a few chosen 
ones. That’s good as far as it goes. 

But we should make the whole universe our friend; 
claim our right to express our friendship with it and 
expect its friendship in return; keep the front-door key 
of the world in our pocket. 

Tell your world that you love it and expect it to 
love you in return! No soul that ever did this has 
suffered disappointment in any final sense. 

Here is a mighty accomplishment—something you 
can actually do! Whoever has done this has changed 
the world from a desert to a home. 

Whoever does it is religious in the true sense of 


me 
religion. Grorce LAWRENCE PARKER 


The Register Recommends: 


BOOKS 
New Perspectives for Peace. Edited by George B. 
DeHuszar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.50. Professor James Luther Adams, in a chapter 
entitled “The Religious Problem,” has written a 
brilliant and prophetic analysis of the contribution 
religion can make to the emerging world order. 
Equally incisive on the pitfalls confronting the 
church. Highly recommended to clergy and laity. 


PAMPHLETS 


Introducing Unitarianism: A Dynamic. Religion for 
Infe. By John Nicholls Booth. Boston: Beacon 
Press, Inc. For free distribution. An excellent 
booklet to tell the story of Unitarianism as a move- 
ment for freedom of religious thought. A good brief 
introduction to American Unitarian churches today. 


RADIO 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
WTAG, December 24, 11:00 a. m., E.W.T.; Christ- 
mas Service sermon by Dr. Maxwell Savage. 

Independent Congregational Society of Bangor, Maine, 
WLBZ, December 3, 10, 17, 24; 31, 11:06 a. mM. 
E.W.T. Rev. John. K. Findly, the minister, will 
preach at all of the services. S.H.F. 


AUSTRALIAN UNITARIANISM 


By DAVID BOTTOMLEY 


This is the first of several articles on Unitarianism 
in different nations of the world. Mr. David Bottom- 
ley of Melbourne is secretary of the Student’s Repre- 
sentative Council at the University of Melbourne, 
chairman of The Free Thought Society and organizer of 
the young people’s society in the Melbourne Unitarian 
church. 


USTRALIAN UNITARIANISM was founded in 
Melbourne in 1852, when Rev. Maxwell David- 
son, a Unitarian minister from Ireland, re- 

quested “persons favourably disposed to Unitarianism 
to meet for mutual recognition and consultation.” In 
Sydney, a group of Unitarians had been meeting since 
the 1830’s, but they were not joined by a minister un- 
til 1854. The Adelaide church was founded in the 
following year. 

The early history of the three churches runs on 
similar lines. The congregations grew rapidly at first 
and contained many leading citizens; an attendance of 
150 at the ninth anniversary service was recorded in 
Melbourne. They obtained recognition from the gov- 
ernment and were granted land. After the initial im- 
petus Unitarianism scarcely grew in proportion to the 
population until today, when there are signs of expan- 
sion and the indication of great possibilities. In addi- 
tion to the original churches, there are now laymen- 
conducted groups in Shady Grove (South Australia) , 
Hobart (Tasmania), and Perth (Western Australia) . 


Sydney 

For the last fourteen years the Sydney congrega- 
tion has enjoyed the scholarship, bold spirit and kindly 
humor of Rev. W. S. Heathcote, a former Church of 
England priest who joined the movement many years 
ago. Mr. Heathcote conducted his last service as 
minister on June 25 of this year, at the age of eighty- 
three. He will continue as minister emeritus until such 
time as a successor is appointed, or until he is no longer 
able to do so. 

Much good work has been done by pamphleteering 
in recent years, and the financial position has never 
been better. Membership too is better than for a very 
leng time, and the attendance at services good. There 
is a Young People’s Group and a Women’s League. 
The congregation, like those of the other churches, is 


largely composed of people who have thought their way, 


aut of other denominations, for there is little of what 
might be called “traditional Unitarianism” in Australia. 


Adelaide 


The Adelaide church is ministered to by Rev. G. E. 
Hale, a graduate of the Melbourne University and the 
Baptist College of Victoria. It is generously sup- 
. ported by the descendants of a group of Unitarian 
families who came out from England in the early days 


Rev. William Bottomley, 
minister of the Unitarian 
church in Melbourne, whose 
weekly broadcasts, as part 
of the Unitarian Extension 
movement, help strengthen 
liberal religion in southern 
Australia. 


and has welcomed into its fold a large number of new 
Unitarians who are giving their grateful and whole- 
hearted support. The latest statistics reveal that South 
Australian Unitarians are one of the few denominations 
to show a numerical increase—and the second largest 
South Australian increase at that. This achievement 
is largely due to the remarkable extent to which the 
church and its minister have been “on the air” since 
the early days of broadcasting. Manifestly there is a 
very large proportion of the South Australian popula- 
tion distinctly favorable to Unitarian Christianity. 

During its history the church has given some fine 
leaders to the state in the persons of a premier, sev- 
eral cabinet ministers, a mayor, and’ women of the 
caliber of Dorothea Lynde Dix. 

The evening service is by far the more largely at- 
tended, but during these eighty-nine years a deeply de- 
votional morning service has been maintained with- 
cut intermission and the attendance is at present on 
the increase. There is also a promising morning Sun- 
day school, a Women’s League and a dramatic class. 


Melbourne 


In 1926, Rev. W. Bottomley, minister at Taunton, 
England, answered the call from the Melbourne con- 
gregation, came for three years, and has stayed for 
eighteen. 

In March, 1943, a weekly half-hour radio session 
was undertaken, and considerable results can now be 
recorded. Mr. Bottomley has also for many years con- 
ducted the Thursday morning daily devotional service 
from the A.B.C., and for several years delivered the 
“Book of the Week” talk for the A.B.C. The new 
members resulting from the minister’s broadcasts, 
particularly from the weekly “Unitarian Half-Hour,” 
have made possible the launching of the Unitarian 
Extension Movement, which in its first month gained 
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a hundred members. The church paper, The Beacon, 
doubled its circulation, and is now selling 750 copies a 
month. Some thirty children are now enrolled in the 
Correspondence School of Religious Instruction. 

The Extension Movement aims at devising ways 
and means of further spreading a knowledge of Uni- 
tarian principles, particularly through broadcasting. 
Its long-range aims are the eventual establishment of 
schools where enlightened knowledge, fitting children 
for world citizenship, would be given; the establishment 
of a training college for the ministry; a central publish- 
ing house and bookroom; and an annual lectureship 
which would become a cultural feature in the religious 
and educational life of the Commonwealth. 

The Youth Group is active and conducts two or 
three services a year. Remarkably fine work has been 
done throughout by a small group of Women’s League 
members. Annual visits are made by Mr. Bottomley 
to Hobart. 

All this expansion of activity has brought near the 
time when an assistant minister will be necessary in 
Melbourne. 


The Future 


Despite the enthusiasm and progress in Melbourne 
and Adelaide, it must be realized that in its ninety 
years Australian Unitarianism has not made the prog- 
ress desired. An analysis of the factors involved is 
difficult, because we do not measure our success in 
terms of congregation, nor can we gauge our effect on 
the thought of the community, but certain considera- 
tions can be suggested. 

We have first the difficulties associated with the 
pulpit. Each church is in splendid isolation; the 
minister misses the inspiring contact with other liberal 
minds and stimulating conferences, and has to rely on 
the Inquirer, The Christian Register, and the Hibbert 
Journal for his main knowledge of contemporary Uni- 
tarian views. He has to be a power unto himself, and 
is the sole proclaimer of liberal religion in a state larger 
than England. If he falls ill, his work may be severely 
set back by the ministering of willing but untrained 
laymen. This lack of trained laymen has always been 
felt in Australia, for the first Melbourne minister wrote 
in 1856, “I have no layman well read in Theology who 
could aid me in a controversy. . .” The position has 
not greatly changed. In Melbourne, the Extension 
Movement and a lay-preachers’ course, proposed for 
next year, should help in this direction, and the latter 
may well be the precursor to theological training in 
connection with the universities. In the event of a 
pulpit’s falling vacant, difficulty is experienced in 
getting a new minister from overseas, and under pres- 
ent conditions it is impossible. The immediate value 
to the mevement of ministers likely to be recruited 
from other denominations, occupying the pulpit with- 
out any previous Unitarian theological training, is 
doubtful. 

A self-criticism often levelled by Unitarians is that 
they lack a sufficient evangelical spirit, that they are 
not overkeen in holding forth their opinions publicly. 
Perhaps this ts so, but it is certainly also true of other 
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denominations. The difficulty seems to be that our 
looser church organization demands greater effort from 
members if the movement is to grow. One church in 
one state of a necessity must have a smaller average 
congregation than an area containing several churches. 
It is easy for members to be moved away beyond 
traveling distance to the church. 

In connection with the gaining of new members, it 
seems to the writer that the liberal pulpit has out- 
grown the liberal service; that the format of worship 
is so similar to that of the orthodox Protestant that a 
nonchurchgoer detects no _ difference and, while 
attracted to the pulpit views, is not attracted to the 
service. Surely new techniques must be applied and 
the contribution of art, and even science, to a service 
of worship investigated. 

A personal idea for future organization is that there 
should be one minister in Australia in excess of the 
number of churches. Free of church duties, he would 
be able to concentrate on publicity and organization; 
he would be the main medium for interstate collabora- 
tion, and would act as relieving minister; he possibly 
could be responsible for national broadcasting, for that 
is certainly the medium for future extension. 

Youth work is of the utmost importance, for with- 
out it congregations tend to become composed of 
people who have come out of orthodoxy, and thus are 
elderly congregations. An Australia-wide organization 
could be used, to establish groups independently of our 
churches, which would be a reliable and cheap way of 
detecting a district’s need of a Unitarian church. 

For all this, new technique, wide vision, energy and 
hard work would be needed, and above all resources— 
money—which the churches do not possess. Australia 
indeed today presents an opening to the young enthu- 
siastic minister who has the vision and is willing to 
translate the ideal into action. Possibly, however, the 
future of Australian Unitarianism lies in its leadership 
being given by Australians. 


“Strike up for a New World,” by Genevieve Tag- 
gard, The Christian Register, August, 1944, reprinted 
in the Boston Herald, September 26, 1944. 


“From Platforms to Records,” by Lewis O. Hart- 


man, The Christian Register, October, 1944, reprinted 
in Zions Herald, October 11, 1944. 


“A Psychiatrist Speaks to the Clergy,” by Winfred 
Overholser, The Christian Register, September, 1944, 
reprinted in Religious Digest, November, 1944. 


“The Universalists,’ by Robert Cummins, The 
Christian Register, November, 1944, reprinted by the 


Commission on Literature, the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Lets Lock at the Local Church 


Ill. Is a Youth Program a Parish Luxury 2 


By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Director, American Unitarian Youth 


in the United States and Canada have regular 

meetings of organized youth people’s societies 
at this time. The question, therefore, as to whether 
laymen and ministers consider youth programs to be 
optional luxuries in the local church is very much to 
the point. Can we reasonably expect a healthy, grow- 
ing liberal church to prosper with no well-directed, 
satisfying activities for the young people who must 
constitute the major resource of future membership 
and leadership? It is because the officers, council and 
staff of American Unitarian Youth, the organization 
responsible to the denomination for a youth program, 
feel the answer is a clear “No,” that the emphasis is 
today on a minimum program which every church 
can undertake with legitimate expectation of success. 
To us a youth program is not a luxury. 

Liberal religion without a church declines into a 
diffuse sentimentality, a vague good will unfocused and 
without the human solidarity a wholesome religious 
institution can produce. Church programs for youth 
are not one more “activity”; they are the means for 
implementing spiritual values and preventing a religious 
individualism doomed to collapse in a world of social 
responsibilities. 


N | OT more than one-half of the Unitarian churches 


Three Presuppositions for Local Youth Work 


In the Unitarian perspective of serving young people 
three presuppositions can be taken as axiomatic: (1) 
Our church program must seek the full religious de- 
velopment of individual young people. (2) Young 
people have special needs because of their period of 
development. (3) Young people possess an energy 
and realism that liberal churches sorely need. 

1. Our youth program seeks full religious develop- 
ment. The basic test of a youth program in the local 
church is its power to guide and inspire growing young 
people. During the teen-age period and in the early 
twenties young people form the basic religious convic- 
tions for life, they develop their habits of churchgoing 
or church absenteeism. They discover the satisfying 
resources of a liberal faith or conclude there are none. 

Whether in the church-school class or in the organ- 
ized youth group, the local church through its minister 
and lay committees has its greatest opportunity to 
dramatize the fundamental realities of our free faith. 
Our work must be to make religion convincing and dy- 
namic. The teaching of religious biography, the hon- 
est discussion under strong and skilled leadership of 
basic beliefs of Unitarianism, the discovery of mod- 
ern worship as a creative experience, the learning 
about religion as a method of living—these are the 
purposes of religious guidance and experience with 
youth. While church youth groups may begin with a 

_recreation center, or a social club for high-school young 
people, they should soon include an essential acquain- 


tance with the purposes just mentioned. Our liberal 
faith proceeds upon the assumption that our religion 
equips us with moral, spiritual and social skills for 
abundant living. These are learned by study, projects, 
conferences and personal counseling, all of which begin 
in the local church. Summer conferences and work- 
camps can never be a substitute for the week-by-week 
activities of the local youth program. 

2. Young people have special needs. The local church 
that expects the average high-school young person to 
behave like an adult is destined to suffer disillusion- 
ment. Adolescence is a human actuality. A religious 
program must begin with the immediate perplexities 
of young people: What is right or wrong in my crowd? 
How do I get along with my parents and teachers who 
so often do not practice the ideals they teach us? 
How can I make my community more fair and de- 
cent? Where can I find the kind of friends I want? 
Where do I fit into the church, which seems to be run 
by older folks? What shall I do for my life work? 

These are a few of the questions young people ask. 
No church is too small to see that someone helps them 
to find the answers. Materials prepared by American 
Unitarian Youth headquarters and the Division of 
Education, or summer conferences with lectures and 
workshops, can help provide ways and means of meet- 
ing these questions, but the real job is done in the 
local church by young people and their leaders. 

One may say that these needs ought to be met by 


“Modern worship as a creative experience” 
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the local high school, the Boy Scouts, and the home 
itself. Yes, to some degree that is true, but teachers, 
group leaders and parents cannot do the job alone and 
in many cases the record shows they are failing miser- 
ably to do it at all. Overloaded class schedules in 
wartime make personal guidance impossible for many 
high-school teachers who want to help. Scout leaders 
have a specialized program to offer which brings men 
into the program for other skills than youth guidance. 
Parents vary greatly as competent counselors to their 
children. The church remains the one agency with a 
major responsibility for meeting the urgent, the pro- 
foundly emotional and the social needs of young 
people. In some more perfect society others may carry 
much of the burden, but today the liberal church wil! 
do it if the job is done. 

Wartime conditions have necessitated changes in 
youth programs in our churches, but not cessation of 
activities. For example, the American Unitarian Youth 
office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, has 
just released a new leaders’ pamphlet, What about the 
Junior High, to aid those churches accepting the op- 
portunity to serve the large numbers of twelve- to 
fourteen-year-olds who are looking for a satisfying 
group program in the church. 

Today the senior-high group is of crucial im- 
portance. We must help this forgotten section of 
young Americans. The frustrations, problems, hopes 
and ideals of teen-age youth should be a major priority 
for every local minister and his laymen. Activities to 
aid servicemen, discussions on our allies, speakers on 
hobbies, counseling on boy and girl relationships— 
these are all a part of a wartime program of the great- 
est value, whatever the number of youth involved may 
be. 

We dare not wait supinely for the return of our 
young people from the war. They will return to such 
churches as showed an alert sense of responsibility to 
the younger members left behind. For the new young 
adult group, which will include veterans tomorrow, will 
most probably be found in the church that recognizes 
its opportunty to aid teen-age youth today. 


3. The church needs the energy and realism of 
youth. A large part of a church youth program is 
carried on by young people themselves, under intelli- 
gent and understanding leadership from responsible 
adults. Young people, like all of us, dislike con- 
descension from others. They prefer to discover things 
for themselves. They like to help in the church rather 
than be spectators. They have a keen sense of 
responsibility for any share given them in the general 
ehurch program, popular mythology on _ youth’s 
irresponsibility notwithstanding. And the Unitarian 
church needs their help. Their faith in people, their 
eagerness to get to work on such problems as racial 
prejudice or juvenile delinquency, their responsiveness 
in studying the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for an 
organization for world peace, their enthusiasm for 
_setting up a youth center in the church basement, 
their willingness to do the work involved in sending 
the church newsletter to all the servicemen in the 
church—such contributions our churches truly need. 
Their Youth Sunday sermons and prayers may lack 
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the finesse of worship on other Sunday mornings but 
they possess a moral courage and spiritual conviction 
we can ill afford to lose. Youth programs are not a 
parish luxury in the liberal church. 


The new 1944-45 Directory of American Unitarian Youth 
is just being published and is free to all who request it from 
A.U.Y. headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts. Other information and resources for youth workers 
are available upon request. 


NOTES FOR A CHRISTMAS SERMON 

(Continued from page 439) 
sermon takes (and we can hope that it will have form) 
I would not be surprised if I had something to say 
about hope. Christmas has always meant hope and 
expectation to me, and this year we have many 
promises toward which to stretch our hands. We can 
hope, can we not, that the war in Europe will be over 
soon? We can spin dreams about a better peace than 
we have known before. We can think about that 
happy day when many families will be united once 
again. We can let our minds wander about a better 
world than our own in which our children will spend 
their days. Do not tell me that we are involved in the 
war and in this peace, that we have a part to play in 
the reunion of families and the world of the future. 
I am aware of our obligations. But on Christmas I will 
be more concerned with ends than with means. And 
I will remember that there are other Sundays during 
the year. 

Again, I shall have something to say about courage. 
The phrasing of those words will be no little problem, 
because courage is not applied to the soul like a coat 
of paint to the wall. Yet it must be said—men lie 
dead, bodies are shattered, divisions are still going 
across, and letters fail to arrive. Not that these sad 
things need be even mentioned as such, but they shall 
be in my thoughts as I prepare my notes. The world 
needs courage today—not so much, perhaps, when the 
lights are bright and the music gay, but after the 
friends have gone, when the house is very still. We 
burn warm, red candles every Christmas. We can say 
a word about courage as well as hope. 

And then I must have a word to say about faith. 
The awful fact is that too many people are now living 
who believe n—who put their trust in—nothing. Poor- 
sick souls! Poor sick Europe! Nation after nation is! 
filled with bitterness, apathy, or despair. Is there. 
nothing strong and dependable and clean and endur- 
ing? They wonder. They are ready to doubt. “Believe: 
in God, believe in Man, believe in the Church, yes, 
even believe in the Party if you must, but believe in. 
something.” Europe needs this message. So do many 
of us here at home. And on Christmas Sunday I shall’ 
preach faith, rather than list three reasons for and’ 
two reasons against believing. But remember! I shall. 
have a series of three analytical discourses during 
January. 

Christmas, with its lights, with its music, with its. 
friendliness, with its traditions, is a high point in the- — 
year. I do not intend to mar it delibereney with my- 
sermon for the occasion. 


Unitarianism and the Devotional Life 


By EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN 
Minister, All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Massachusetts 


sermon written in the 1860’s by Rev. John C. 


Bee me lies the manuscript of a Unitarian 
Kimball. It begins: 


I suppose there is no one thing about Unitarianism which 
is so much complained of by good and sensible people in other 
denominations and about which we ourselves have so much 
distrust as its apparent lack of power to call forth in its 
holders a high degree of personal piety and of inner spiritual 
religion. There are many honest and fair persons in the world 
around us who honor its claims as a system of truth and 
testify gladly that it makes good neighbors, good citizens, 
good merchants, good men and women—makes upright lives 
and a noble type of character, but who say not in the spirit 
of criticism but of sorrowful regret that it fails to produce 
that one distinctive element of all, that we call piety, that 
direct relationship with God and the spirit world which 
expresses itself in acts and feelings of worship and devotion. . . 


These words have not lost one iota of their force in 
the intervening seventy-five years. They are more true 
than ever, today. 

Why is it, if we may judge by current Unitarian 
publications and magazines, that the devotional life is 
so generally neglected? Have we become entirely extro- 
verts in religion? Are we committed to a dogma that 
only zeal for the change of social forms is true religion? 


This has not always been true in Unitarian history. 
Channing was a student of Fénelon’s writings, and in 
Channing’s review of a contemporary edition of 
Fénelon selections he described the book as “an attrac- 
tive and quickening work on practical religion ...a 
valuable accession to our literature.” Indeed, Channing 
added his profound criticism. But he had also a positive 
appreciation for the culture of personal religion. 


We need only glance at subsequent Unitarian 
opinion. 

Rev. Rufus Ellis wrote in the Monthly Religious 
Magazine (July, 1860) : 


In the multitude of our transgressions we must turn again 
and again to him who is never turned away from us, and light 
shall at length triumph over darkness. 

God has given us those who can help in this thing—the 
penitents and the saints of the earth. Their words are 
providentially recorded, and their books are cherished for the 
precious help which they minister. 


In a stirring article in the Christian Examiner 
(1856) Rey. A. B. Muzzey declared the need for family 
worship. His article, indeed, was a review of a 350-page 
volume of prayers, The Altar at Home, published by 
the American Unitarian Association as the first volume 
in a projected “Devotional Library.” This anthology of 
family prayers must have been widely distributed, for 
my copy is a tenth edition. A second volume of The 
Altar at Home was published in 1862. Before that, 
_ Rev. W. H. Furness’ volume of Domestic Worship, 


first published in 1839, had gone through six editions 
by 1857. 


Under the imprint of the American Unitarian 
Association have come forth such devotional books as 
Religious Consolation (1836); The Service of Sorrow 
by Lucretia P. Hale (1866); Day unto Day (1871); 
Daily Praise and Prayer (1875) ; and Leaves of Healing 
(1892) . 

These represented, not theological argument, but 
food for the Christian soul. And it seems to me that 
unless such food is restored to our denominational diet, 
we shall pale and die of soul starvation. The revival 
of true personal piety among Unitarians is imperative. 
Without it, even the current all-too-narrowly-confined 
passion for a good society will soon evaporate. 


This does not necessarily call for the preparation of 
new Unitarian books on the devotional life. Rufus 
Ellis, in the article above mentioned, sagely observed 
that in this field the old books are better than the new. 
That is still true today. 


For those liberal Christians who aspire to growth in 
the devotional life, the Christian classics are still the 
best primary sources. Read in the liberal spirit, 
Augustine, Meister Eckhart, Thomas & Kempis, 
Fénelon, Francois de Sales, William Law, William Penn 
and Jeremy Taylor still speak to our condition. 
I should like to nominate James Martineau’s En- 
deavours after the Christian Life, and his two volumes 
of Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, for inclusion 
among the classics of Christian devotion. 


This is not to eschew all modern writers. Douglas 
Steere’s Prayer and Worship, and his recent On 
Beginning from Within, are well worth reading as 
modern introductions to the devotional life. But you 
will want to read primarily the classics. The growth of 
your interest will lead you to wider sources. 


The “handy” manuals such as we get at Lent are 
too cut and dried. They therefore cannot satisfy as a 
steady diet. Better it is to take the Bible off the shelf, 
and to scan with devout but liberal eye the leaves of 
Thomas a Kempis, than to depend upon prescribed 
doses of up-to-date piety, neatly tucked into a single 
page. 

The real investment needed is that of time, a 
decision to grow in the grace of God, and a setting aside 
of a definite period daily for that purpose. Personal 
devotion is not an escape from the moral problems of 
this world. Work for a better society can be perverted 
and sent*into false channels unless our wills are kept 
constantly purified by submitting them to God’s 
scrutiny and righteous judgment. True devotion is the 
most reliable motive for social action. I know of no 
investment that will return more to most of us 
Unitarians than an hour a day spent in the cultivation 
of the personal devotional life. 
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19 the President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was given authority to take steps to 
initiate the organization of a Planning Board, on 
which the principal Unitarian agencies shall be repre- 
sented, to formulate definite plans for a United Unita- 
rian Advance. The new board was instructed to re- 
port to the January meeting of the directors and regu- 
larly thereafter. By this action the whole project of 
Unitarian Advance has been put into the realm of con- 
crete planning so as to implement the work of Com- 
mittees A, B and C. 

By the time this issue of The Christian Register 
reaches its subscribers, the new Planning Board will 
have held its first meeting, for which invitations have 
been sent to the presidents of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, the General Alliance of Unitarian Women, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, American Unitarian 
- Youth, the Unitarian Service Pension Society, and the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Each of the 
seven societies was represented at the first meeting by 
its president, or by an official designated for that pur- 
pose by the president. 


\ the meeting of the Board of Directors on October 


The Significance of This Step 


Obviously it is too early to attempt to say what 
the new Planning Board will do, but it is not too early 
to point out some of the implications of the action 
taken by the directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at their October meeting. Nor is it prema- 
ture, I think, to express some of the hopes that prompt 
me to exercise with enthusiasm the authority granted 
to me by the directors. 

The first implication is suggested by the use of 
the word “United” in the phrase “United Unitarian 
Advance.” That word gives point to the theory un- 
derlying the purpose of the new Planning Board. We 
are proposing to advance together, recognizing that 
the several agencies that constitute our Unitarian fel- 
lowship are “members one of another,” that none of 
us can go forward with maximum effectiveness unless 
we all go forward, and that the Unitarian way is the 
way of fraternal co-operation. As it happens, the in- 
itiative at the moment has come from the American 
Unitarian Association; but from now on it can be, and 
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should be, a matter of combined endeavor and united 
advance. 

There may perhaps seem to be an element of 
arbitrary selection in the naming of the seven agencies. 
invited to participate in the first meeting; but it is 
necessary to start somewhere, and to start with a 
group that is not too large to act promptly. Someone 
had to decide which are the “principal agencies,” and 
I took that responsibility; but there is nothing to 
prevent the Planning Board from exercising its own 
judgment in this matter once it has organized for 
business. Here is a place where it is important to 
keep in mind the spirit rather than the letter of the 
proposed plan. 


The Practical Possibilities 


When the seven presidents get together, they will 
constitute a group as ardently concerned with the 
possibilities of Unitarian Advance as any imaginable 
group of like size. Here are the men and women who 
have given most thought to the practical ways by 
which a great forward movement in our fellowship. 
can be initiated and carried on. And the fact that 
they are the responsible heads of their several or- 
ganizations will give them a knowledge of the present 
situation—its potentialities, its resources, its elements 
of strength—that will enable them to formulate work- 
able plans. They will have the benefit of the prelimi- 
nary work that has been done by the three special 
committees of the American Unitarian Association 
which, for more than a year now, have been exploring 
the basic requirements for Unitarian Advance. On 
this foundation they can build a plan, or set of plans, 
that will be in harmony with the needs of the time 
and also “geared in” with the existing machinery of 
our fellowship. The proposals of the new Planning 
Board should be a wise blend of ardent enthusiasm 
with sound practical good sense—a high vision imple- 
mented with expert knowledge of what can be done - 
and how it can be done. 


Advance on All Fronts 


It is my earnest hope that as the plans for our 
United Unitarian Advance are formulated and com- 
municated to the churches it will be immediately ap- 
parent that we propose to push forward on all fronts, 
and as nearly simultaneously on all fronts as may be 
possible. 

There are a dozen points at which the most press- 
ing need for fresh vigor and boldness is unmistakably 
plain, and we ought to begin at once to apply new 
energy to them all—in the parish churches, in our 
regional offices and councils, and in every department. 
at headquarters. There is a big job ahead of us, but. 
its very bigness should be the source of courage and 
inflexible determination. No party or group or inter- 


est within the total area of our fellowship will be 
outside the scope of our plan, and its success will de- 
pend upon enlisting the utmost co-operative loyalty 
and devotion of every Unitarian. 


The One Basic Requirement 


But in all our discussion and planning, what we 
undertake will prove useless and without profit unless 
the whole program of advance is undergirded by a re- 
newal of spiritual power in our individual souls, in our 
churches, and in our entire fellowship. Without that, 
no skilful manipulation of resources, no renovation 
of denominational machinery, no employment of mod- 
ern techniques, will advance us a single step. 

We are a fellowship dedicated to religion, in the 
freedom of the truth and the spirit of Jesus, and the 
methods we employ to extend our influence in the 
service of mankind must be consistent with the spir- 
itual purpose which provides our incentive and our 
continuing courage. To lose sight of that purpose, or 
to grow slack in our loyalty to its imperative, would 
be to forfeit all right to the progress we so earnestly 
desire. We must seek first the Kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness. Out of the deepening of our re- 
ligious life—and by no other way—will come the en- 
ergy and the wisdom and the devotion that will carry 
us forward together. 5 F. M. E. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


W HEN I feel appalled at the destruction taking 


place in the world, and when with a good 

many other people I wonder how it is all go- 
ing to be put right again, I reflect upon our own Uni- 
tarlan experiences here in London. We have been 
knocked about, but as far as I can see we carry on the 
essential work of our churches in much the same way 
as it was carried on before the war. All within certain 
limitations, of course. The Unitarian paper, the 
Inquirer, has had to shift its offices three times during 
the war, twice owing to enemy action; the supply of 
paper has been terribly cut down; there are many dif- 
ficulties of production; but the paper has not failed 
to appear every week, and our circulation is higher 
now than at the beginning of the war. 

I have recently watched the process of clearing up 
after the destruction of Essex Hall. One fair morning 
Mr. Rowe, Secretary of the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches, and his staff stood 
outside their offices and contemplated what appeared 
to be nothing but a mound of debris and rubbish, and 
underneath were their furniture, their office records 
and the work of many years. There was literally noth- 
ing for them to do—at that moment. But like most 
people in London under bombing conditions, they had 
thought ahead. They sought empty offices, and found 
them where they had arranged and anticipated. They 
found enough writing paper and materials elsewhere 
to deal with that morning’s post. They patched up 
scraps of furniture in the empty offices, and then they 
waited to see if anything could be saved from the 
wreckage of Essex Hall. Much was saved. As the 
_ debris and the rubbish were pulled aside by the demo- 


lition men, piece after piece of furniture was pulled 
out; some of it was useless, some of it was hardly 
scratched, some of it could be knocked up to make 
other pieces, and so on. Digging in amongst the rub- 
bish, with the help of the workmen, and not without 
danger, Mr. Rowe and his staff, most of them girls, 
managed to save invaluable records. Vans were ob- 
tained and the salvaged material was taken off to the 
new offices. There were few workmen, so the London 
ministers formed relays of workers, and manhandled 
the furniture and the piles and piles of books and 
papers. Everything essential was saved. The new 
offices gradually took shape. And today with Essex 
Hall completely obliterated, the work of the head- 
quarters of the General Assembly is going on just the 
same as ever from temporary headquarters. A disas- 
ter that appeared to be overwhelming at the time 
had been overcome, and normal work was being 
continued. 

When I read of all the terrible destruction in Europe 
and elsewhere I try to have the feeling that men have 
as much capacity for building up as for destruction, 
and I try to think of the little marvel of the Unitarian 
headquarters in London. 

We have launched our One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds Appeal for the reconstruction of our churches, 
particularly the destroyed churches, after the war, and 
we are very confident that we shall reach the sum. 
No such sum has ever been raised in our history, but 
we are determined to improve upon history. The build-~ 
ing of Essex Hall was never included in the aims of 
the original appeal, so that will have to be an extra 
matter, and a very important one later on. Essex 
Hall will be rebuilt again, and we shall look forward 
to a handsome, worthy, modern building, to replace 
what was to many of us rather a gloomy nineteenth- 
century construction. 

The questionnaire sent out to all our congregations 
inquiring into the state of their funds, the numbers 
attending their services, and many details connected 
with their church life, has now been fully answered, 
and a complete report is being drawn up. Those re- 
sponsible for the future planning of our denominational 
life will know to the last detail the circumstances and 
the outlook of each congregation—a few excepted. 
Presumably Unitarians would not be Unitarians unless 
there were one or two determined to be in a minority 
at all costs! 


A Christmas Suggestion 


To new readers, as well at to older ones already: 
familiar with this message, we recommend Christmas 
gift subscriptions to the Inquirer, the British Unitarian 
weekly. Through a lend-lease arrangement, $1.50 sent 
to 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, will pay 
for six months of the Inquirer. 

The Inquirer will bring to your home articles of 
opinion on current affairs, especially in the religious 
world overseas, news of our churches there, and edi- 
torials of unusual vigor and insight from leading Uni-~ 
tarians in our British churches. 
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By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


Christmas time. Once in the long ago there was 

a Country as wide as a whole world. It was cut 
across by great winding rivers; it was divided by chains 
of high and frowning mountains; it held lakes as huge 
and stormy as oceans, and on the great waters sailed 
many ships. The Country was so vast that it had 
many kingdoms and many kings. The people spoke 
many different tongues and had many different 
customs, so that they seemed very strange to one 
another. In the mountains dwelt strong dark men; in 
the shadowy valleys dwelt slim fair men. Some sowed 
and reaped; some dug treasures from the depths of the 
earth; some made garments and things of cunning 
workmanship; and all made spears and swords. 

And so it happened that the people of this one 
great Country, who spoke different tongues, could not 
keep peace with one another. They quarreled and 
fought; they used their best courage and skill in war, 
although they seldom knew what they were fighting 
about. And the great Country was a very sad and 
troubled one. The fields were spoiled; the cities were 
laid in ruins; the ships were wrecked and the hearts 
of many mothers were broken for their brave sons dead 
on the battlegrounds or in the caverns of the great 
waters. 

At last the suffering people could bear it no longer, 
and they began to ask how they might come to a peace 
that would last forever. So they went to their wise 
men, who claimed to know the ways of life, and they 
asked how they might find the secret of peace. The 
wise men all shook their heads for a long, long while, 
and then they all said the same thing. They said that 
they had heard of only one way to find the wonderful 
secret. Near the top of the mountain highest of all in 
that Country, there was rumored to be a sudden, 
hidden valley. Its entrance was scarcely more than 
a cleft in the rocks. It was very dangerous to come by, 
and few had ever reached near it. But in that valley 
dwelt a Magician greater than all, who could tell the 
secret of the peace that would stay forever. 

Then a few men from all parts of that great 
Country offered to climb the mountain and beg an 
answer from the Magician. The bravest and strongest 
offered to go. And upon a day they all met at the 
foot of the highest mountain, and even as they began 
to climb they heard the thunder of mountain torrents 
and the crash of mighty winds. Some shuddered and 
doubted, but all struggled up and on; all climbing the 
same mountain, all climbing together up the way that 
led to the magic word of peace. But among themselves 
they were suspicious and surly and spoke little to one 
another. Indeed, when they had any heart to speak, 
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ros is a story to be told only when it is near 


it was very little they could say, for they did net under- 
stand one another’s tongues. 

Many suns went down stormily, and many nights 
were torn with terrible lightning, and from the mists 
below, by night and day, came fearful cries. At last, 
when a dawn was breaking and all the climbers were so 
sore and spent they could scarcely drag a step farther, 
they saw in front of them a crack in the mountain like 
a high and narrow door. One by one, but pressing 
close together, the weary climbers entered the door; 
and then all gave a-great shout of surprise. 

There was the most beautiful place ever seen. 
It was a deep and lovely valley, full of flowers and 
blossoming trees and birds with sweet wild songs. 
Through the dewy grass stepped the men from many 
kingdoms, and a hush had fallen upon their hearts, for 
they felt they were very near the secret they had come 
to find. Suddenly from the unseen peak of the moun- 
tain there came a voice sounding like ten thousand 
silver trumpets, and what it said all those who heard 
it, with their differmg tongues, could understand. 
“Behold, the Magician,” it said. “He is the One Life, 
and with him you shall speak the One Language, for 
his Spell is Love. The Future is yours.” 

And there on the grass and among little white 
flowers sat a rosy Babe, his face lifted to the sun. For 
a moment the men gazed blankly and were ready to 
turn furiously upon each other. But the Babe laughed, 
and they too began to laugh. The Babe gurgled, and 
they laughed more. The Babe crowed, and they 
laughed much more. They all knelt on the grass, so 
flowery, and said funny things to the Babe; and the 
Babe babbled in the only language babies know; and 
all the men understood it, for it is the same all the 
world over. The day wore on; but those men of many 
kingdoms noticed no time and were weary no longer. 
They played with the Babe; they had their beards 
plucked, their hair pulled, and their eyes poked—all 
for the joy of One Life. And not until the sun was 
going down did the shadows seem to gather into a robe 
of heavenly blue, which wrapped the Babe so that he 
was seen no more. Only above the place where he had 
been there shone a very bright star. 

And next day, so it is said in this story which can 
be told only when it is very near Christmas time, all 
those brave and strong men went happily down the 
side of the highest mountain until they came again into 
the fields and cities of the-Country as wide as a 
whole world. And they told the secret to the people 
in every place; and the people spoke many different 
tongues and had many different customs, but were no 
longer strange to one another. Some were dark and 
some were fair; some sowed and reaped; some dug 
treasures from the depths of the earth; some made 
garments and things of cunning workmanship; but 
none made spears and swords. For the one great 
Country had come at last to the peace that stays 
forever. 


The Nora Free Christian 
Church in Hanska, Minne- 
sota, where “Christmas 
4 lasts nearly a week” 


Christmas at Hanska 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


HAVE been riding on trains again and this time 

I the train brought me to Hanska, Minnesota. Ii 

you look it up on your map of the United States 

you will find it in the north Middle West near the town 
of Mankato. 

It is beautiful farming country. As I stood on the 
hill looking in each direction I saw rolling farm lands 
dotted with sheep and cattle, large farmhouses and red 
barns and silos—and more flocks of turkeys than I 
ever knew existed! An occasional church spire pointed 
up through the trees and I could understand how 
lovely it must all be in the springtime. 

In the winter it is very cold in Hanska! Often it is 
twenty-five degrees below zero and there are heavy 
blizzards and snowstorms sometimes, when everyone 
who goes out has to travel to town or to school on 
skis. Many of the people who live there came from 
Norway and you will remember—among other more 
important things—that Norway is noted for winter 
sports; all the boys and girls in Hanska know how to 
ski. 

I wish you could see our Unitarian church. As the 
minister, Mr. Walen, turned the car from the road into 
the long driveway I counted seven buildings on the 
hill. Among them was the white church which on 
the outside reminded me a little of our New England 
churches, even to the beautiful old cemetery back of it. 
The parsonage looked very homelike and welcoming. 
There was a log cabin which had been built in pioneer 
days and now houses a collection of treasures gathered 
from Norwegian homes. Then there was a coffee house 
where the women of the church serve meals when the 
congregation gathers for special meetings. Down in 
the center of town there is still another building where 
the boys and girls go to church school and the people 
gather for social occasions. This last building, called 


“The Hall,” was built by the people themselves during 


the early part of Dr. Noman’s ministry. (Dr. Amandus 
Noman was minister of the church for thirty-eight 
years and everyone knew and loved him.) Mrs. Noman 
lives next to “The Hall” and I spent several very 
happy hours with her, hearing the story of the early 
days of the church. 
One evening when we were sitting in the living 
~ room of the parsonage I said to her, “Christmas must 


be wonderful here in Hanska, especially if there is 
snow! I wish you would tell me about it and I would 
like to hear about some of the Christmas customs you 
recall from your life in Norway.” And so this is what 
Mrs. Noman told me. 

On Christmas Eve the sexton will go up on the 
hill and for a half-hour will ring the church bells at 
sunset. All the preparation for family Christmas will 
have been made. The Christmas tree will be ready in 
every home. The pantry will be all stocked up with 
good things to eat and all the relatives will be gathered 
together. Christmas packages will be opened on 
Christmas Eve, and Christmas dinner served. Mrs. 
Noman recalled that in some parts of Norway people 
went to bed early and then got up when the church 
bells tolled the Christmas message and had the first 
holiday meal together. 

Christmas Day itself will be church Christmas. 
Everyone will go to church. Some extra gifts will have 
been saved and put in children’s stockings, but the 
whole spirit of the day will be the church spirit. As 
she spoke I could almost see the procession of people 
winding up the hill through the snow. The countryside 
will be glistening with the winter sun and there will be 
sleigh bells and children’s voices as the people gather 
in front of the white church. 

Then will come Second Day Christmas—something 
that was new to me—a second Christmas Day when 
the churches will have special programs around a huge 
Christmas tree. There are four churches in Hanska 
and each will have its program at a different time, even 
over several days, so that some boys and girls will 
go to four parties! There will be Christmas carols and 
a play—recitations and solos—and everyone present 
will receive a gift and also an apple and a bag of candy. 

There will be masquerading also during Christmas 
week when boys and girls will dress in costumes and 
make calls on all their friends—usually sharing a treat 
at each home. 

So Christmas lasts nearly a week in Hanska. Do 
you wonder that I told Mrs. Noman I should like to 
be in Hanska at Christmas? But then—Christmas 
is Christmas wherever you are! 


1s CH aed Tete dt Remmenthent 


Children’s Clothing for European Refugees 
Send all kinds of garments for children of all ages to 
the Unitarian Service Committee, 31 East Thirty- 
Fifth Street, New York City 16. 


Children’s Clothing for Russia 
Warm, new children’s clothes for the Christmas Ship 
to Russia. The first nation-wide united project of 
all chapters of Russian War Relief. Mail or take to 
your local chapter of Russian War Relief by De- 
cember 25 for delivery in January. 


Children’s Clothing for Yugoslavia 
A special project suggested to us by Mr. Louis 
Adamic. No more desperate need for warm children’s 
garments exists than in the war-ravished nation of 
Yugoslavia. Send clothing, especially warm, woolen 
garments, to Warehouse War Fund of Americans of 
South-Slavic Descent, 282 Ninth Avenue, New York. 
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Sewice Alroad 
A Christmas 


Allons a la Fete de Noel! 


The following vivid firsthand descrip- 
tion of Christmas at the “Quinta,” the 
old Portuguese farmhouse that serves as 
the Service Committee’s center for ref- 
ugees at the résidence forcée outside 
Lisbon, is a report of the celebration 
last year. It was written by Mrs. 
Howard L. Brooks, at that time on the 
Service Committee staff, who helped 
arrange the party. 

There will be a children’s party again 
this year, of course, that will be as gay 
and homelike and friendly as the Uni- 
tarian staff can make it. For this one 
day at least, separations and frustrations 
and the hardships of life in exile can 
be forgotten. 

Here they come, running down the 
road to the Quinta, little refugee 
boys and girls of every nationality. 
Most of them are only “knee-high-to- 
grasshoppers” and none of them are 
older than twelve. Some come in Portu- 
guese costume, some in Dutch, some 
Spanish, others just in their best bib 
and tucker but all of them scrubbed 
and polished, their cheeks like apples. 
Breathless, here they come. 


If you could stop them long enough 
to ask them why they are in such a 
hurry, you would probably get the an- 
swer, panted, in German or French or 
Portuguese: “Auf zur Weihnachtsfeier in 
der Quinta!” or “A la féte de Noél a la 
Quinta! Allons!” or “Vamos a festa do 
natal!” 


So that’s it. It’s the children’s party 
at the Quinta of the Unitarian Service 
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Party for Children in Exile. 


Committee in Caldas da Rainha, Por- 
tugal. It is given by the committee, 
but planned, arranged, presented and 
acted by the children themselves, little 
refugees and their Portuguese playmates 
too. All seats are reserved in advance 
by the children but the warning “stand- 
ing room only” does not discourage the 
long awaited line of fond parents and 
adults who jam themselves into every 
available wall, window, door, hall. 

Of course able and talented adult 
assistance has been lent by Miss 
Rose O., a Roumanian concert singer 
and professor of languages; decorations 
are due to the experienced hand of Mr. 
George N., a famous Russian commer- 
cial artist, and properties are by Mlle 
C., a well-known French modiste. And 
the inspiration and guiding hand in the 
whole affair is Mr. Hoffman of the 
Unitarian Service Committee staff. 

“Papa: ’Qfflaman,” as the children call 
him, is the’ moving spirit behind all 
activities at the Quinta. 
rambling farmhouse he has created one 
of the most attractive community cen- 
ters I have ever seen. It is he who 
brings the people together either for 
Christmas or for a knitting project or 
for just an informal singsong of an eve- 
ning. It is he who persuades people 
to contribute their talents to some joint 
community project giving outlet for 
their personalities while they wait in 
their “prison without bars” in Caldas. 

It is now five o’clock and the stage 
is set. Pine boughs decorate the walls; 
holly and green bushes with large red 
berries decorate the stage; lamps hang 
from the ceiling. Pine benches, labor- 


costumes of their home- 
lands, at the Service 
Committee’s Christmas 


fiesta. 


Out of the old 


Tittle refugees in the 


iously sawed and fitted and nailed 
together by Mr. Hoffman and Kurt H., 
a young Austrian refugee, are placed six 
deep in a semicircle to form orchestra 
seats. Here are seated the young per- 
formers and their friends, waiting in an 
ecstasy of suspense, in every conceivable 
assortment of color and type of costume 
and ribboned hair-do. 

Before them are the doors—the magic 
doors! They are painted scarlet by the 
Russian artists, with golden stars and 
pictures of puppies and dolls and sail- 
boats and fishes and horses, all cut from 
old copies of the Saturday Evening Post 
and carefully pasted on the wonderful 
doors by Miss O. But ssh! The doors 
open and there. . 


The Magic Doors Open 


A little Dutch girl of six and her 
brother of ten, in costume of the North 
of Holland, are singing and dancing a 
dance about planting tulip seeds. The 
little girl isn’t quite sure of herself but 
her brother steers her safely through the 
performance, and, prompting her in her 
curtsy, comes forward to take his own 
bow. He is quite at home on the stage 
although this is his first appearance. 

The young man is asked for an en- 
core, and flushed with success, he steps 
forward again to sing about Piet Heim, 
the Dutch hero who conquered the 
silver fleet of Spain. While this spirited 
little exile sings the song of freedom 
for his country, one cannot help won- 
dering about a Piet Heim of tomorrow 
who will again lead his country into 
freedom. 

So the program goes on. “Au clair 
de la lune” is presented by a pretty 
little blue-eyed exile of nine from the 
Saarland and her partner of five and 
a half, a young Polish boy. And next 
follows a spirited dialogue between a 
sophisticated little German girl of twelve 
and a pretty, sturdy little Pole, also 
twelve. The argument is over the rela- 
tive charms of peasant girls or city 
girls, with the peasant girl coming out 
on top! Then some Spanish songs and 
dances with clicking castanets, and all 
the fire of true Spanish temperament. 

The concluding pieces of the after- 
noon are two songs by a young Luxem- 
bourger of five, Pierre S. Keeping time 
with his foot, his hands in his pockets, — 
a bobby-pin to keep his hair out of his 


eyes, he sings a song about Luxem- 
bourgers being the finest men in the 


world. It was this same Pierre who last 
Christmas doubted the Service Commit- 
tee Santa Claus because, although 
Santa had been chosen for his linguistic 
ability, he didn’t, according to Pierre, 
speak absolutely correct Portuguese, the 


language the refugee children have 
adopted as a common tongue. 


Merry Christmas to All 


The program is a_ great success. 
Afterwards there are little bags of fruit 
and sweets for the children that Mlle- 
the-modiste has made from bits and 
pieces of red and green gauze and rib- 
bon, and stuffed with what resources 
Mr. Hoffman could produce from his 
garden behind the Quinta and from 
the Caldas market. 


Over the Christmas week end, this 


year the Quinta is again the center for. 


everyone. As the Quakers have no com- 
mittee office or center here and the 
Jewish committee office is in rather 
small rooms, the Unitarian Committee 
is very happy to have their representa- 
tives as its guests both at the Christ- 
mas Eve carol party and again at the 
Christmas Day tea and the large party 
for everyone on Christmas evening. 


The old farm rooms of the Quinta 
make one think of a New England farm- 
house at Christmas time, decorated with 
pine boughs and holly and a Portu- 
guese bush with large red berries and 
puffs of cotton snow. Mr. Hoffman, who 
has a magic touch, performs his magic 
on the punch and salads and canapés 
that could outdo the Ritz though he has 
only his own garden behind the Quinta 
and the market in the square of the 
town to draw on for supplies. 


CO-OP HELPS WITH 
RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


It is a shabby, unpainted and weather- 
beaten little building on the wrong side 
of town. But it has a nice, well-kept, 
green lawn to set it off from the street. 
Step inside a moment and the shabbi- 
ness vanishes. 


The small room is equipped with 
neat, homemade shelves carefully 
stocked. with a wide variety of goods. 
A glance at the labels tells the story of 
the little shop. For the labels are all 
“Co-op,” the nickname or trade name 
for consumer co-operative. 


This small store is the consumer co- 
operative in the Negro district of the 
conservative city of Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
and the brightness and neatness of the 
store is outward expression of the hope- 
ful vision raised in the entire Negro 
community by its existence. Some day, 
say its hundred-odd members, it will 
help to wipe out the shabbiness of this 
blighted area and will itself outgrow its 
first humble home. 

Like most such areas, the Negro sec- 
tion of Ypsilanti has the usual ill-paved 
streets, unkept yards, poor street light- 
ing and homes that tell at a glance the 

story of the unequal economic oppor- 
tunity for Negroes. But fortunately 


there are still enough open spaces so 
that substandard living conditions have 
not wiped out the laughter, the neigh- 
borly visiting that is so essential a part 
of community life. 

Ypsilanti has a proud record of help- 
ing Negroes that dates back to Civil 
War underground railway days, for it 
was only a short journey to Detroit and 
“over the river” to Canada. But the 
impact of the present war brought many 
social forces in this Negro area to a 
head. 

Old Negro families in Ypsilanti were 
startled out of their established place in 
the community when the Ford Willow 
Run bomber plant was built near the 
city and new Negro workers began to 
pour in. Factions developed to an acute 
stage and tensions mounted. 

The Willow Run Area Recreation 
Project, the service agency in which 
the Unitarian Service Committee is a 
co-sponsor, soon found itself in the 
middle of this factional strife when it 
was asked to-help plan a co-operative 
study program for tenants living in a 
government housing project. A  well- 
planned program of recreation and dis- 
cussion was needed to erase factional 
feeling and, to this end, the Recreation 
Project sent out a worker to meet with 
the different groups and to guide them 
to work and play together. 

A public movie program on consumer 
co-operatives resulted in the fusing of 
the several groups interested in starting 
such a community co-operative enter- 
prise and the first achievement of the 
new co-operation was the neat little 
store already described. The co-opera- 
tive is proving a strong community 
meeting ground. Its membership has 


Seruice af Home 


This friendly little co-operative proves a strong community meeting ground 


cut across three different factions in the 
Negro area and into a fourth white 
group. Together they are forging ahead 
from this first step and are now dis- 
cussing how co-operative methods can 
solve other community problems, in- 
cluding interracial relations. 

This history of the little “co-op” store 
on the edge.of town illustrates the value 
of the work being done by the Willow 
Run Area Recreation Project. This 
project itself is now facing a critical 
period when the support of the Unitarian 
Service Committee may well be the 
deciding factor. 

The other two sponsors of the Recrea- 
tion Project are the local C.I.0. group 
and the Community Council. But 
changing war demands and the resultant 
cutback at the bomber plant will dras- 
tically effect the budget for both these 
groups. On the other hand, the Com- 
munity Council faces the necessity of 
increased expenditure for health and 
relief because of increasing unemploy- 
ment in the area, and for postwar plan- 
ning because the temporary homes must 
not be permitted to become permanent 
slum dwellings. 

The Service Committee can take just 
pride in the fact that much of the work 
begun by the Recreation Project has al- 
ready been taken over by other agencies 
or communities. For example, the town 
has taken over the support of Gilbert 
House as a community center. The 
Service Committee has voted our con- 
tinued support of the Recreation Proj- 
ect for the immediate future in order 
that our active participation may help 
keep the program alive and growing 
during the industrial transition that 
now faces war workers in this area. 
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Diverting 
Cluny Brown. By Marcery SuHarp. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

An excellent antidote for War Blues. 
Witty, keen, pleasantly alert to human 
foibles, original, this little story is as 
amusing as its plot is wildly improb- 
able. A unique heroine, surrounded by 
a widely assorted group of people, and 
her adventures, ending in a surprising 
climax, combine to form a romance 
which compares favorably with the 
author’s famous Nutmeg Tree. For 
those who like their fiction fanciful and 
salty, this makes good reading. 

1g i tay 2 


Hatred and Heroism 

The Tempering of Russia. By Itya 
Enrensurc. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $3.00. 

Ehrenburg is the favorite Russian 
reporter of both Russians and Ameri- 
cans. He lived for many years in 
France and, consequently, is an able 
interpreter of both eastern and western 
Europe. He writes with clarity and 
understanding of what he sees for him- 
self. The Tempering of Russia is 
journalism, but different from that 
Americans are accustomed to read. In 
reporting the war on the Russian front, 
Ehrenburg writes not as an American 
observer writing for American home 
consumption, but as a Russian partici- 
pant writing for Russian soldiers in the 
front line. His daily articles are hand 
grenades thrown at the oncoming 
bellies of German tanks. His source 
materials are letters, diaries and pictures 
taken from dead fascists; Berlin broad- 
casts and German newspapers; con- 
_ versations, with Russian civilians who 
have been saddened and hardened by 
“Aryan” brutality, and with captured 
German soldiers who had expected an- 
other easy victory. 

The reader who seeks sensationalism 
will be disappointed, for this is factual 
reporting. Every reader will be shaken 
by its intensity. Ehrenburg sees his job 
as that of a Partisan, one who unceas- 
ingly fights the enemy with whatever 
weapons are at hand. When Moscow 
was encircled, he wrote “Stand to the 
End!” for Red Star. When the enemy 
was forced to retreat, his words of cheer 
were a spur to the advancing Russian 
army. 

His words are bitter and filled with 
hate because he has witnessed the 
vicious brutality of men who have for- 
saken their manhood. His words are 
also tender and filled with love because 
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he has seen great heroism in man— 
the heroism of indivisible brotherhood 
which will yet reign victorious over all 
the earth. Of present victory, he writes: 
“The ancients represented victory with 


wings. We know that victory has no 
wings. She treads heavily upon the 
ground. Her feet are bleeding and her 
mouth is compressed in pain. But she 
is dearer to us than all the white, 
cold, winged victories.” 

The Tempering of Russia is not a 
plea for an easy peace. 

Joun K. Finpiy 


Junior High 

Missionary Education for 'the Junior 
High School Age. By Louise B. Grif- 
fiths. New York: Missionary Education 
Movement of U. 8. and Canada. 35c. 


This is a mine of fine approaches to 
the junior-high-schooler, full statements 
of his needs and a large collection of 
resources for a varied program. It is a 
small handbook whose first chapter pre- 
sents four case studies of junior-high 
school students in groups or singly, ran- 
sacking homes or writing psalms. The 
book has a fine unity in that constant 
reference is made through the remainder 
of the book to these youngsters whom 
the author knows thoroughly from long 
“practical” and “theoretical” experience. 
This age has a tremendous need for ac- 
tivity; and especially, in these days, a 
tremendous need of friendship by those 
who understand that it is an age of 
breaking loose from adults. The au- 
thor is keen to see opportunity of teach- 
ing from the world-wide contacts of this 
war. It is interesting to note the inter- 
play of the purely idealistic “missionary 
education” with the entirely practical 
concerns~now forced upon us. 

Lester C. Lewis 


Apologia for Mysticism 

Science and the Idea of God. By 
Wimu14m Ernest Hocxine. Chapel 
Mill, N. C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $1.50. 


“God must not intrude in the causal 
sequences which concern the natural 
sciences.” But on the other hand, if 
there is a God, “God must act ... if 
God were not active we could not think 
of him as real.” 

In his recent volume which contains 
his John Calvin McNair lectures, Profes- 
sor Hocking sets this “dilemma for the 
modern mind” and then tries to show 
how God is real (active) and yet does 
not intrude in the cause-effect relation- 
ships which are the field of the natural 
sciences. 


Pointing out that the “reality” the 
scientist talks about is always an ab- 
straction from “total reality,” Professor 
Hocking defends the reality of second- 
ary and tertiary quality and argues that 
“we have no full reality until conscious 
life sees every object in terms of a glow 
of quality and caring turns process into 


-history.” That you have to be a theist 
‘to live in Professor Hocking’s “full real- 


ity,’ I doubt. 

Insofar as I am able to penetrate 
Professor Hocking’s abstractions, God 
for him seems to be the “law of normal 
mental life” which makes scientific devo- 
tion to “truth” a motivation, and the 
mystics’ identification with “reality” a 
moving experience. 

The little book is. valuable for its 
somewhat unrelated insights. But valu- 
able beyond its cost is it as the quite 
detached speculation of an elder philos- 
opher. If you already “believe in 
God,” as Professor Hocking obviously 
does, the book gives food for that faith. 
If you are agnostic, his’ arguments 
hardly go beyond the observation that 
scientific truth is not the whole truth 
and may therefore be enriched for hu- 
man use by common experience, by in- 
tuition, and by the method of “identi- 
fication” of the subject with the object. 


JosEPH Bartu 


Teen Age 
The Green Years. By A. J. Cronin. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


For his latest novel, Dr. Cronin has 
chosen a field much more contracted 
than those of his earlier volumes. The 
Green Years has neither the varied back- 
grounds, the large cast of characters, 
nor the expansiveness that distinguished 
The Citadel and The Keys of the King- 
dom; neither has it the Brontesque 
quality of cold horror that was the out- 
standing feature of Hatter’s Castle. But 
what his new novel lacks in quantity it 
makes up in quality. Condensation 
merely makes it more effective, bringing 
it close to being a genuine work of art.. 
On a canvas as small as those employed 
by the Dutch painters, with the same 
photographic realism combined with 
spiritual insight, our author treats of 


commonplace things and people. 


His theme is very simple—ten years 
in the life of a growing boy. Choosing 
for his hero a boy of Scotch-Irish par- 
entage, he pictures this lad left an 
orphan at the age of eight, transplanted 
from Dublin to a little manufacturing 
town on the Clyde, where he lives dur- 
ing the next ten years. The members 


of the household wherein he finds him- 
self an unwanted member—the fading, 
overworked grandmother, her miserly 
husband, their commonplace son and 
daughter, the lad’s dour, Calvinistic 
great-grandmother, and last, but not 
least, his old reprobate of a great-grand- 
father, the interplay of these lives upon 
his own, his schoolgoing, friends, experi- 
ences, hopes, disappointments, fears, 
work and play—these make up the story. 
Here, in fact, is a chunk of real life, 
portrayed with simplicity and power. 
One and all, the characters live. 

The boy himself has a hard time of it. 
In his adventures there is something of 
the youth of David Copperfield and 
Arthur Pendennis; more, even, of the 
unhappy childhood of Anthony Trollope. 
But he is an actual individual, who 
awakens the reader’s sympathy, so nat- 
ural and human are the successive 
stages of his moral and spiritual de- 
velopment, in which religion plays its 
part. His sufferings are all the more 
impressive in that they have a happy 
ending. The climax of his adolescent 
decade is as surprising as it is welcome. 

Possibly not a great novel, but fiction 
of high quality, interesting, saturated 
with a spirit of warm humanity. 


AS HE: 
Charge to the Jury 


Prejudice. By Carey McWmru114ms. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 


Prejudice had to be written. We have 
been so concerned with the sober busi- 
ness of war that we have neglected the 
equally sober business of democracy. 
The noise of the great munitions plants 
and the sound of marching feet have 
drowned out the voices of certain mem- 
bers of our American family who were 
cast into the outer darkness of relocation 
centers. It was inevitable that the 
‘man who wrote Factories in the Field 
and Brothers under the Skin would con- 
tinue to speak out for those powerless 
to speak for themselves. In the tone 
and style of a prosecuting attorney, Mr. 
McWilliams presents a case, not against 
the Golden State of California alone, 
but against all Americans who should 
have been more vigilant to safeguard 
the human and civil rights of every 
man in this great land. It wasn’t 
a military necessity that brought about 
the tragedy of an ousted people. It 
was race hatred. 

We stand indicted of a connected 
series of overt acts that finally led to a 
Babylonian Captivity for thousands of 
Japanese Americans. This business of 
racial prejudice follows a pattern that 
began years ago when western and 
southern politicians united to thwart the 
truly democratic intentions of several 
presidents who wished to foster better 
relations between East and West. 
Through years of what most of us 
_ thought were peace, the tensions of dis- 
trust and hatred piled up. The whole 


Orient judges the nature of the time 
of victory on the present evidence of 
our deeds. Prejudice makes one rethink 
the Four Freedoms and wonder what 
can be done that we may stand before 
the Orient not as imperialistic con- 
querors, but as democratic brothers. 
What hurts in this book is the fact 
that Author, or Prosecutor, or Prophet 
McWilliams hasn’t seen the church do 
much for the plaintiff. By and large 
the churches have joined their voices 
to those of the demagogues. There are 
instances where some church people 
have done their best, but their best 
isn’t equal to what the antidemocrats 
can do. One copy of this book, at least 
one, should be on the study list of every 
church social-action group, not just to 
be read, but to lead us to united, direct 
and powerful action for the establish- 
ment of a working brotherhood of all 
men in a genuinely democratic America. 
WuuiamM B. Rice 
¢ 


Searching 


The Cross and the 
Arrow. By ALBERT 
Maurtz. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
$2.75. 


If this reviewer were a_ theological 
seminary professor, he would devote at 
least two class periods in Christian 
Ethics to chapter 14 of The Cross and 
the Arrow by Albert Maltz, for in this 
novel there is a far more convincing dis- 
cussion of the problem of evil, the moral- 
ity of violence, the nature of man and 
human responsibility than will be found 
in a thousand pages of many a profes- 
sor’s theoretical treatment of human be- 
havior. This book presents case _his- 
tories, not extended syllogisms. 

Among the characters presented is the 
first authentic and skillfully developed 
anti-fascist clergyman in contemporary 
fiction. Pastor Frisch, a young Lutheran 
minister, learns through a term in a 
concentration camp and forced labor in 
a tank factory the utter depravity of 
the Nazi world and its corruption of an 
entire people. This is the first great 
novel about German fascism by an 
American novelist. As a dramatic and 
searching story it has few equals in our 
generation. For freshness of style, in- 
vention of phrasing, vitality and 
sharpness of characterization, Maltz de- 
serves the highest praise. Few writers can 
use our language more eloquently. 

It is a rare thing for a novelist both 
to write a novel which one cannot lay 
down once one starts it and still to come 
to grips with profoundly ethical issues 
of human behavior with high serious- 
ness. The growth of National Socialism 
and its poisoning of millions has never 
been told with greater sensitivity and 


power. Such a book as this will be read 
by thousands of Americans, we believe, 
who do not study William Shirer, 
Howard Smith and Gregor Zheiner. 
Americans need to know of this tragic 
return to barbarism if they are to be 
wise citizens of tomorrow’s world. The 
contribution of Albert Maltz is a major 
one to this understanding. This is in- 
deed a Seventh Cross by an American. 
Willi Wegler, the hero, and Pastor 
Frisch are men of simple dignity who by 
suffering and the reflection born of catas- 
trophe will live for years as a part of 
our spiritual capital—evidence of man’s 
immortal aspiration toward decency and 
the love of comrades. S HF 


Postwar Problem No. 1 


The Veteran Comes Back. By Wiuarp 
Water. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc. $2.75. 

Pointing out that as a result of our 
several wars we have spent “billions for 
veterans care, but not one cent to find 
out how to spend the billions intelli- 
gently,’ Mr. Waller’s book is a long ap- 
peal to the community, civilian and mili- 
tary alike, to consider intelligently what 
is already a mounting social problem— 
the war veteran. 

Replete with facts and figures concern- 
ing our treatment of veterans of pre- 
vious wars, the book is most valuable 
to civilians in that it attempts a real 
understanding of the veteran himself in 
terms of his past experience and his 
future needs. ‘On the other hand, I 
know of no volume that might be so 
readily used by the veteran as a hand- 
book of his rights as well as a study of 
himself. If every community planner 
and every discharged veteran read this 
book it is likely that there would be 
significantly less violence between vet- 
eran and civilian groups after the war 
than will otherwise take place. 

The veteran ought to be considered as 
a personal problem, and even if, or espe- 
cially if, he wants to be “paid off” for 
his war duty, he cannot be dismissed by 
himself or by the community with such 
levity. To make soldiers out of civilians 
is not an easy, cheap or short-time job. 
To make civilians, good citizens, out of 
battle-scarred veterans, is less easy, not 
nearly as‘cheap and certainly a longer- 
term work. The tragedy is that most 
civilians have no idea of the enormity 
of the job facing them and in the relax- 
ation of peacetime will have little 
stomach and less intelligence for doing 
the job. This book, read by civilians 
and studied by members of the armed 
services would, in terms of the action 
it suggests, go far to give justice to the 
veteran before he “demands” it. Com- 
munity action along the lines of Mr. 
Waller’s suggestions ought to be insur- 
ance for a continuing democracy and 
against the spread of Fascism. 

JosepH BartH 
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News of 


New York Crry. On November 12, 
the 125th anniversary of the founding 
of the Church of All Souls, was cele- 
brated at the morning service. An act 
of consecration and the service of com- 
munion were special features. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the four men now 
living who have held the office of 
president of the board of trustees: Mr. 
Charles H. Strong, Rev. Laurance I. 
Neale (the present minister), Mr. 
Rudolph C. Neuendorffer and Mr. Mark 
W. Maclay. 

The day also marked the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Society for the Employment and 
Relief of Poor Women; the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the New York Fruit 
and Flower Mission, and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of All Souls’ Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Mme Paul Hyacinthe Loyson re- 
cently addressed the Alliance branch in 
All Souls’, relating her experiences in 
France and Germany during these war 
years and describing the activities of 
the Paris Alliance. Chairmen of the 
International Work Committees of 
neighboring Alliances were guests of the 
day and attended the reception given to 
Mme Loyson following the meeting. 


RivceEwoop, New Jersey. Seven 
members of the Unitarian Society here 
were honored, two of them posthu- 
mously, at the regular fall meeting of 
the church. A series of resolutions was 
presented by Mr. Charles T. Green and 
adopted by unanimous vote. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray M. Gidney, who are soon to 
make their home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
were paid affectionate homage in the 
first resolution, which officially acknowl- 
edged the Unitarian Society’s apprecia- 
tion of the helpful and pleasant asso- 
ciation and wished them Godspeed. Mr. 
Gidney, who has become president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
was also honored by an editorial in the 
local newspaper. “He has been an out- 
standing example of the type of com- 
munity suburbanite who, while engaging 
in business in the big city, is willing and 
able to take an active interest in the 
civic affairs of his home town. He will 
be greatly missed!” 

Three members who recently cele- 
brated their eightieth birthdays were 
recognized—Mr. and Mrs. Herman 


Lemp and Mr. Albert L. Zabriski. 


Waverty, Massacnusetts. Rev. 
Frederick P. Walther, Jr., student min- 
ister of the Waverly Unitarian Society, 
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All Sods’ Church; New ForkeCes 


is the author of a booklet titled, An 
Imutation to Participate in Life’s Most 
Thrilling Experience. The purpose of 
this “open letter” was to explain Uni- 
tarianism to a group of friends in the 
church. Its significance in these times, 
when many are striving to understand 
better the true meaning of freedom, led 
to the suggestion that it be given a wide 
circulation. It was therefore published 
in full in the local newspaper, the Bel- 
mont Citizen. The activities and proj- 
ects emanating from, or sponsored by, 
the Society were also listed. They include 
the Waverly Community Forum which 
meets Tuesday evenings in Lawrence 
Hall. Speakers have been Mr. Julian 
Steele, who spoke on “Unfinished Busi- 
ness of Democracy—Color”; Mr. Paul 
Pigors, on “Postwar Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations’; Professor Robert S. 
Rankin, on “The Problem of India”; 
Professor Dirk J. Struik, on “Russia— 
Our Postwar Enemy or Friend”; and 
Mr. Paul Lin, on “China and _ the 
Orient.” 


San Francisco, Cauirornia. Four 
hundred Negro and white San Fran- 
ciscans gathered in the First Unitarian 
Society. this fall, to pray, to sing and 
to listen together. They came to attend 
the formal inauguration service of the 
first interracial church in the nation— 
the Fellowship Church of All People. The 
main address was delivered by Dr. How- 
ard Thurman, copastor of the new 
church. Dr. Thurman, an internation- 
ally known Negro minister, has taken a 
leave of absence from his post as dean 
of the chapel of Howard University to 
share in developing the interracial 
church. The other minister is Dr. 
Alfred G. Fisk, a white Protestant min- 
ister, the founder of the Fellowship 
Church, whose headquarters is a build- 


Churches 


ing formerly occupied by the Japanese 
Presbyterian church. Many prominent 
Bay Area ministers took part in the in- 
auguration service, including Dr. C. S. S. 
Dutton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Society. . 


Harrrorp, Connecticut. Unitarian- 
ism in this city passed the century mark 
on July 27, 1944, although the special 
anniversary services were not held until 
November 18 and 19. There were three 
events, the first a centennial dinner, 
with Mr. Roy S. Mason, chairman of 
the anniversary committee, presiding. 
Guests of honor were two people who 


sang in the choir for nearly twenty- 


five years. The principal feature of the 
evening was an elaborate historical ex- 
hibit placed in the lower hall of the 
meetinghouse. 

On Sunday a centennial worship serv- 
ice was arranged by the minister, Rev. 
Payson Miller. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
preached the sermon and Rey. Charles 
Graves, former minister of the church, 
had a part in the service. A centennial 
community service was held at half-past 
three in the afternoon. The Hon. Har- 
old H. Burton, Moderator of the A.U.A., 
spoke on “The Place of the Liberal 
Church in the Community.” Religious 
leaders of the city participated. A tea 
followed at which Senator Burton and 
Mayor Mortenson were guests of honor. 

The Hartford Times carried a detailed 
account of the observances and of the 


history of the church, with several in-. 


teresting pictures. 


Omaua, Nespraska. A_ service in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the First Unitarian Church 
was held on Sunday, October 29, in 
conjunction with the sixty-seventh an- 
nual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, 
minister there from 1922 to 1928, now 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
of Milwaukee; Wisconsin, gave the 
anniversary sermon, which was entitled, 
“The Unities of Unitarianism.” Rev. 
John W. Cyrus, the present minister, 
conducted the service. A reception in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Bailey was held 
during the afternoon. 

The three-day session of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association was centered on 
“Unitarian Advance.” Addresses were 
given by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Rev. Carl A. 
Storm and Dr. Wilfred Payne, professor 
at the University of Omaha. A round 
table of young people discussed the 
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topic, “What the Young People Want 
of the Church.” Mrs. Charles A. Hay- 
cock, Vice-President of the General 
Alliance, Rev. Randall S. Hilton, 
Regional Director of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg of Minneapolis, Minnesota, dis- 
cussed Unitarian Advance. 

The Judy Foundation Lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. Bragg, who chose for 
_his subject, “Liberal Religion in Action.” 


Boston, Massacuuserts. ‘The fall 
series of Minns Lectures is given in Hale 
Chapel, First Church, this year, on 
November 15, November 29 and Decem- 
ber 13. The general topic is “Modern 
Christianity at Work.” This subject is 
considered by three speakers who are 
assigned three different aspects of the 
matter. First, Rev. Earl C. Davis, of 
Petersham, Massachusetts, spoke on 
“Christianity in the Country”; next, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn, New 
York, on “Christianity in the City.” 
Finally, Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, of 
Montclair, New Jersey, will speak this 
month on “Christianity in the Suburbs.” 


Wasuineton, D. C. The ideals of 
Wendell Willkie were invoked at the 
impressive rites of installation for the 
twenty-first minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. A. Powell Davies, on Oc- 
tober 11. Dr. Frederick May Eliot de- 
clared the conception of “One World” 
should be the objective of all the forces 
of religion to the end that peace and 
freedom may be the lot of people every- 
where. Leader of the installation service 
was Mr. Rowland S. H. Dyer, President 
of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Laurence 
C. Staples, Secretary of All Souls’ 
Church, gave the invocation. The charge 
to the minister was given by Rev. Dale 
DeWitt; the charge to the congregation, 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. Others 
having a part in the service were Dr. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow and Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of the service was that of the 
emphasis on the creative value of 
religion. 


Bancor, Marne. The Unitarian church 
will broadcast five morning services at 
11:06 a. m. over Station LBZ on De- 
cember 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. Rev. John 
K. Findly, the minister, will preach at 
all services. 


Fircusure, Massacuuserts. Seventy- 
five young people of the Worcester Con- 
ference spent a rewarding afternoon in 
workshops, applying liberalism to the 
world of youth. Meeting in the First 
Parish Church, they heard Miss Jane 
Welch, of Boston, describe ways to pro- 
mote free religion by the use of dramatic 
techniques and Junior Town Meetings. 
Two ministers pointed out the social 
responsibilities youth faces and the pos- 
sibilities of action these create. Rev. 


Robert L.' Zoerheide gave a helpful 
talk on program planning. Mr. A. Edwin 
Grimes, field and parish worker of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
led the study of recreation and then 
proceeded to practice his preaching by 
leading games old and new and all the 
varieties of folk-dancing. 


Boston, Massacuuserts. Young peo- 
ple filled the chapel of Arlington Street 
Church at the fall Greater Boston 
A.U.Y. Rally. They heard Rev. Robert 
L. Zoerheide, Minister to Students, re- 
view the A.U.Y.’s national convention 
resolutions and urge the fact that these 
resolutions are starting points for real- 
istic and hard-hitting advance. Seven 
workshops came next, with discussion 
of everything from workcamps to Uni- 
tarian Advance and the returning serv- 
iceman. Singing and fellowship filled 
the presupper interval. After supper 
all excess energy was burned up in 
square dances and Virginia reels. An- 
other fine rally ended and became an- 
other happy memory. 


New York City. The Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches met on 
November 13 at the Parkside Hotel to 
consider the subject, “The Work of Our 
Larger Unitarian Fellowship.” Speak- 
ers were Rev. Dale DeWitt, Regional 
Director; Dr. Jacob Trapp, who brought 
greetings from Denver, Colorado; and 
Rev. Howard L. Brooks, who described 
field work in Lisbon and Algiers for the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


Boston, Massacuusetts. The Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held a two-day meeting at 
Headquarters on October 18 and 19, 
with an attendance of thirty-one direc- 
tors. Three  sessions—the morning, 
afternoon and evening of the first day 
—were devoted to consideration of the 
reports of Committees A, B and C with 
regard to Unitarian Advance. The board 
voted to establish a Division of Public 
Relations and authorized the appoint- 
ment at the earliest possible moment 
of a competent executive officer to be 
in full charge of this part of the work, 
the details to be arranged by the 
Executive Committee. The report of 
Committee C was referred to the Presi- 
dent and to the Executive Committee 
with the request that the President pre- 
pare a brief on the various administra- 
tive problems covered by the report to 
be sent to all members of the board, 
together with the report itself, well in 
advance of the January meeting. 

The board voted to refer certain por- 
tions of the report of Committee A to 
the ministers of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship with a request for discussion and 
study and also .to the Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
for preparation of a syllabus to stim- 
ulate discussion throughout our churches. 


At the morning session of October 19, 
on a motion of the President of the 
American Unitarian Association, sec- 
onded by the Secretary, it was 

Vorrep: To instruct the President to take 
the initiative in organizing a Planning Board 
to represent the principal denominational 
agencies in the field of United Unitarian Ad- 
vance to report to this Board beginning in 
January and regularly thereafter. 

The question of peacetime military 
conscription having been brought to the 
attention of the board, it was voted to 
refer the matter to the Committee on 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
with the request that material be pre- 
pared and sent out for the purpose of 
stimulating adequate discussion of this 
question among the people of our 
churches. 

On recommendation by the Advisory 
Council of the Divison of Education, ten 
delegates were appointed to represent 
the American Unitarian Association at 
the National Conference on Churches 
and a Just and Durable Peace, which 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan- 
uary 16-19, 1945. Among the delegates 
are Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins, Professor Warren B. Walsh and 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington. 

Mr. Frank B. Frederick, of. Milton, 
Massachusetts, was elected a member 
of the board to serve until next May in 
the place made vacant by the death of 
Mr. Frederic H. Fay. Mr. Frederick 
was also elected a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Following the acceptance by the 
board of the resignation of Mr. Jonathan 
A. Noyes as Acting Regional Director for 
the Southwest, Rev. Robert J. Raible 
of Dallas, Texas, was appointed Re- 
gional Director in this area. 

On a motion of Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Churches, it was voted to send 
a message of greeting to the Unitarians 
of Great Britain expressing the desire 
of the Unitarians of America to have 
a part in rebuilding Essex Hall and 
suggesting that American Unitarians 
might be allowed to pay the propor- 
tionate cost of building and furnishing 
a room to replace the “American Room” 
in the destroyed edifice. 


Wumineton, Detaware. On No- 
vember 5, Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society, 
preached on the subject “William Penn 
—The Pacifist Son of a British Ad- 
miral.” Every person attending the 
church service received a leaflet contain- 
ing a beautiful color reproduction of 
Mr. N. C. Wyeth’s famous William 
Penn mural (painted for the home office 
building of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, with 
an interpretation of its symbolism. Mr. 
Wyeth, who is a member of the First 
Unitarian Society, autographed each one 
of the leaflets. 
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Rev. Donatp Harrineton was in- 
stalled as associate minister of the 
Community Church, New York City, 
on Sunday, November 19. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the church, 
preached the installation sermon; Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof, chairman of the board 
of trustees, conducted the installation 
ceremony; Rev. Dale DeWitt gave the 
invocation and prayer. Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson delivered the charge to the 
minister; Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Sr., 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, and 
one of New York’s leading Negro 
clergymen, gave the charge to the con- 
gregation. Rev. Stephen S. Wise of the 
Free Synagogue welcomed Mr. Harring- 
ton in behalf of the religious community; 
and Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, in be- 
half of the city of New York. Dr. 
Holmes wrote a_ special installation 
hymn for the occasion. 


Rev. Karu M. Cuworowsky, min- 
ister of The Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
broadcasts a fifteen-minute program of 
readings at 9:45 Pp. M. on Sundays over 
Station WEVD. Mr. Chworowsky’s 
article, “And What about Palestine?” 
in Unity, September, 1944, is being re- 
printed in an edition of 5,000 copies by 
the Christian Council on Palestine. The 
article is to be translated into Spanish 
by the Latin America Division of the 
Jewish Agency, and distributed in South 
America. 


Rev. Avexanper P. Winston, minister 
of the First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, has been 
appointed lecturer in philosophy at Tufts 
College, and will teach the philosophy 
of religion in the Theological School. Mr. 
Winston was a Cruft Fellow at the 
Sorbonne and at Marburg University 
and did his graduate study in philosophy 
at the University of Washington. Last 
summer he was a Research and Teach- 
ing Fellow in the Institute of Pastoral 
Care, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and he now serves on the board of 
governors of that institute. He edited, 
for the Order of the Devoted Life, the 
booklet for the sick, The Lord Is Our 
Strength, which is in a second edition 
of ten thousand copies. In Jamaica 
Plain he is chairman of the Neighbor- 
hood Council which unites the efforts of 
all public-spirited organizations and 
individuals in that community. 


Dr. Maxwe tu Savace, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has recently celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his min- 
istry in that church. A reception and 
tea in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Savage 
was attended by more than four hundred 
people. Dr. Frederick May Eliot was 
the speaker and in his tribute to Dr. 
Savage called him “the interpreter of 
Unitarianism to non-Unitarians.” Mr. 
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Frank C. Smith, moderator of the 
church, presented to the beloved min- 
ister a hand-wrought silver bowl and a 
gift of money. An editorial in the 
Worcester Telegram calls attention to 
the strength and unity of Dr. Savage’s 
church: “It has not been in the spectac- 
ular demonstrations of oratory and ad- 
ministration that this unity has grown, 
but in the quiet and deep influences of 
character, idealism, and the spiritual 
services of kindness and understanding. 
These Dr. Savage has brought to the 
church and to the city. About him there 
have grown the harmonizing and recon- 
ciling qualities of a good man in a 
dedicated ministry.” 


Rev. Francis G. Ricker, minister of 
The First Unitarian Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was installed at a service of 
worship held on Thursday, October 26. 
Assisting the church in the service were 
the following ministers: Rev. John F. 
Meyer, founding member of the church; 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot; Dr, Frank 
S. C. Wicks; Dr. Everett Moore Baker; 
Rey. Lon Ray Call, cofounder of the 
church; Rev. Arnold Crompton; and 
Rev. Marshall L. Scott, president of the 
local ministerial association. Mr. William 
Green, president of the congregation, 
conducted the service of installation. 


Rey. Lon Ray Cau, minister at large 
for the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion of the A.U.A., has recently com- 
pleted a survey of the Unity Unitarian 
Church in Hamilton, Ontario. His rec- 


ommendations for its future were ac- 
cepted gratefully by the members of 
the group. Mr. Call is now exploring 
the possibilities for starting a new Uni- 
tarian church after the war, and is 
making surveys of San Antonio, Texas, 
and of Jacksonville, Florida. 


Miss Exizasetu Bricut McKinney 
has succeeded Miss Elizabeth L. Reed - 
as director of religious education in 
All Souls’ Church, New York City. She: 
is the author of “A Survey of Nineteen 
Vacation Church Schools,” published in 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education, and of God’s Plan for Happy 


_ Homes, published by the Judson Press. 


Dr. Raymonp C. Rosrnson, organist 
and choir director at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is presenting 
music of the United Nations as part of 
the Sunday services, in honor of our 
Allies in the war and the peace. 


Mr. Ratpxu Korncorp, member of All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, is the 
author of Citizen Toussaint, the life his- 
tory of the liberator of Haiti. The book, 
recently published by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, is 
called “an extraordinarily good study of 
a too little known time and people.” 


Mr. Virusatmur Steransson, also a 
member of All Souls’ Church, is one of 
the two editors of a “must” book, Com- 
pass of the World, which is a symposium 
on political geography. Mr. Stefansson 
also contributed a number of chapters. 
This volume, described by Dr. Bernard 
De Voto as “an exceedingly important 
book,” was published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Dr. anp Mrs. JosepH Miter, two 
newcomers to the First Unitarian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, are coauthors of an im- 
portant book, Parenthood in a World at 
War. 


Rev. Watton E. Cots, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is giving a series of six programs 
of “fascinating sound motion pictures 
and brief book lectures” on Sunday 
evenings through December 17. There 
is no admission charge; expenses are 
defrayed by collection. During December 
the subjects listed are “Inside India,” 
“Our Latin-American Neighbors” and 
“Britain Looks Ahead.” 


Rev. SHELDON SHEPARD, minister of 
the People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, is chairman of a four 
weeks’ Institute of the Family in War- 
time, meeting on Monday evenings in 
the Van Nuys High School. The Peo- 
ple’s Church is taking an active part in 
the progressive educational life of the 
valley. 


NEWS OF THE 


Rey. Greorce J. G. Grieve, minister 


' the Highgate Unitarian Christian 


Church, London, England, is also chair- 


man of the British Unitarian Service 


Committee. He is a member of the 
council of the British General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, and as representative of that 
organization is in this country at the 
invitation of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. He will speak at a number 
of churches and denominational gather- 
ings both in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Grieve is chairman of 
the General Assembly’s Overseas and 
Foreign Committee. As a member of 
the commission appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to review its affairs and 
plan for the future, and as chairman of 
the commission appointed by the Lon- 
don Provincial Assembly to plan the 
future of bombed churches, he will have 
an active part in the General asia S 
postwar program. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack, formerly of the 
Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kansas, 
is at present working with the Chicago 
Council against Racial Discrimination. 


Rev. Rosert §. Hoacianp, minister 
of the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has been elected president of 
the Constitution Society. He is fre- 
quently invited to give radio addresses 
on public occasions. Recently he 
preached in Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, to a large 
Negro congregation. 


Rev. Rosert M. Pratt, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Quincy, 
Tllinois, is extending his parish across the 
river to Hannibal, Missouri. He is now 
giving a regular series of radio addresses 
on “A Philosophy of Religion for the 
Life of Today.” 


Dr. Wri11am H. Gysan, minister of 
The First Parish in Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, is also head of the philosophy 
department of Endicott Junior College, 
and is giving a course in philosophy and 
“Marriage and the Family.” On Oc- 


tober 12, Dr. Gysan gave the convoca- 


tion address at the college, speaking on 
“Obedience to the Unenforceable.” In 
the new Beverly Council of Churches he 
is the temporary chairman and head of 
the department of young people’s work. 
He is also serving this year as president 
of the Essex Unitarian Conference, and 
as a member of the New England Uni- 
tarian Council. 


Rev. Joun H. Taytor and his family 
were given two farewell dinners on the 
occasion of their leaving the First Parish 
of Westwood, Massachusetts, after 


Rev. George J. G. Grieve 


twelve years of service. At the parish 
dinner, a generous sum of money was 
presented to Mr. Taylor with many ex- 
pressions of appreciation for his faithful 
ministry. At the town dinner, sponsored 
by the selectmen, talks were given by 
representatives of all the churches in 
the town, the Red Cross, the Civilian 
Defense Committee and the selectmen. 
Highest praise was voiced for what Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor and their family had 
meant to the town during the years. 
The installation of Mr. Taylor as min- 
ister of the Federated Church in Sand- 
wich took place on November 19. 


Rev. Ortro Lyoprine, for twenty-five 
years minister of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, has announced his resigna- 
tion and retirement, to become effective 
in May, 1945. 


Rev. Lester C. Lewis, assistant min- 
ister in the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, was ordained into the Unitarian 
ministry on November 9: Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot preached the ordination ser- 
mon. 


Rey. Wayne SHUTTEE was ordained 
and installed to the ministry of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 22. 


Rev. Donatp G. Lorurop, minister 
of the Community Church, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is the speaker for the 
January meeting of Barnard Community 
Forum, Christ Church, Dorchester. His 
subject will be “The Postwar Period and 
Race Relations.” 


UNITARIAN WORLD 


Mr. Arnotp Westwoon, President of 
American Unitarian Youth, has been ap- 
pointed minister to The First Parish in 
Brewster, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Water E. Sterxens, who will 
finish his course at the Meadville The- 
ological School this month, has been 
called unanimously to the Unitarian 
Church of Norfolk, Virginia. He will 
begin his duties on January 1, 1945. 


Rev. Truman L. Hayss, since 1940 
minister of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
has been called to the First Church 
(Unitarian) of Athol. 


A PETITION 


Sensing the imminence of peacetime 
conscription, a group of Unitarians from 
the eight churches in greater Chicago 
drew up the following petition addressed 
to “our fellow Unitarians”: 


We believe peacetime military conscription 
to be opposed to the democratic way of life 
and to Unitarian belief in the worth, dignity 
and responsibility of the individual. We 
believe the adoption of such a proposal to be 
the commitment of our nation to a military 
policy which would jeopardize co-operative 
planning for permanent peace. We urge 
that Congress take no action for peacetime 
conscription of youth. Moreover, we call 
upon our fellow Unitarians to apply their 
traditional principles of belief in democratic 
processes and individual responsibility by 
acknowledging and striving to meet the 
grave danger implicit in the proposed legis- 
lation for peacetime conscription. 


The forty-eight signers included Rev. 
Wallace W. Robbins, President of the 
Meadville Theological School, Rev. 
Randall S. Hilton, Regional Director of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, Dr. 
Preston Bradley, Rev. John N. Booth, 
Professor Charles H. Lyttle, Dr. Homer 
A. Jack, Mrs. Jean T. Hueston, National 
Secretary of American Unitarian Youth, 
and Rey. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. 

Additional signers included more 
than three-quarters of the student body 
of the Meadville Theological School, 
and the following prominent laymen: 
Mr. Thomas M. Thompson of the Bev- 
erly Unitarian Fellowship, Mr. Charles 
W. Balch of People’s Liberal Church, 
and Mrs. Esther Heinrich of the Third 
Unitarian Church. 

Dr. Paul L. Munson, speaking for the 
committee initiating the petition, urged 
like-minded Unitarians throughout the 
country to discuss peacetime conscrip- 
tion in their church groups and, if pos- 
sible, draw up similar resolutions to be 
submitted to congressmen and to the 
denomination. 
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Laymenh League Bulletin 


Freperick T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


FURBER AT PRINCETON 


Lieutenant Commander Edward P. 
Furber, U.S.N.R., formerly President of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is now 
taking a ninety-day course at the School 
of Military Government at Princeton 
University, after which he will be as- 
signed to foreign service. 

Until recently Commander Furber has 
been assigned to the U. 8. Navy Re- 
ceiving Station at South Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


A LAYMAN LOOKS AT PRAYER 


[The two paragraphs that follow are 
excerpts from a layman's sermon 
preached recently in the Unitarian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Michigan, by 
Dr. Henry H. Curtis.] 


In all primitive forms of religion, 
there is an intermediary between the 
man and his Deity, and there is an 
established method of making the con- 
tact, but in Protestant Christianity there 
is no Pope or prelate to intercede for us. 
We have to make the contact ourselves 
and we have never developed a method. 
It may seem sacrilegious to speak of a 
method, but we have all met people 
who in their faces and conversation 
seem to suggest that they had “walked 
with God.” Some thirty years ago, after 
going through the great cathedral at 
Lincoln, England, I came out upon the 
plaza to meet the bishop. We had no 
introduction, but we fell to talking as 
naturally as though we had been life- 
long friends. I knew nothing of the 
bishop, but as we talked I felt that 
here was one who had been behind the 
veil. I have felt the influence of that 
ten-minute talk from that time to the 
present. ... 

The Bible says that Jehovah spoke to 
Moses and many others of the patriarchs 
and prophets of Israel. As I read the 
lives of these men, I cannot feel that 
they were any better men than many 
of those whom we see around us every 
day. I do not believe that the laws 
of the universe have changed in the 
last four thousand years or that God 
spoke to them in any different way than 
He stands ready to speak to us if we 
' will put ourselves in the attitude to 
listen. This I see as the supreme prob- 
lem of prayer—to put ourselves in con- 
scious contact with the Divine. Its 
purpose is not so much to tell God what 
we want or what He is to do as to listen 
to what He has to say. Doubtless our 

asking helps to put us in the right 
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frame of mind, but our regeneration 
comes from our association with Him. 
We should look for the answers to our 
prayers in the realm of the spirit, not 
in material things that can be measured 
or counted, but we can be sure that 
anything that strengthens and restores 
our spiritual life will be a powerful ally 
in all of our material problems as well. 


LAYMEN GATHER IN NEW YORK 


The Hon. Harold H. Burton, Mod- 
erator of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rev. George J. G. Grieve, 
Chairman of the British Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, will speak at a laymen’s 
luncheon in New York City on Saturday, 
December 9; Mr. Rudolph C. Neuen- 
dorfier will be the chairman. 


YOUNG CHAPTER THRIVING 


The Spokane, Washington, chapter 
which became a member of the League 
only last season reports a long list of 
varied activities. The men put on two 
fish frys during the summer, recently 
finished up some cement work on the 
church grounds, underwrote a contract 
with two local chapters for the weekly 
advertising of the Sunday services at 
the church, and recently voted a hun- 
dred dollars toward the expense of 
erecting fire escapes from the Sunday- 
school rooms. At the two regular meet- 
ings held so far this season, they have 
considered a program for school expan- 
sion presented by a member of the 
Board of Education, and the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference discussed by Rev. 
John Brogden, their minister. 
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Is there a Ghisted Unitarian Appeal coin bank on the table in 


me, 


IT OCCURS TO US 


Word that Private Gilbert L. Barstow 
of Braintree, Massachusetts, brought up 
in the Wollaston Unitarian church, has 
been killed in action on the Belfort 
front gives a special poignancy to a 


-letter he sent in July to his friend 
“Winslow C. Sisson, Secretary of the 


League. 

He wrote from the Italian front: 

“Your pamphlet on What Unites Us is 
very interesting and is the best explana- 
tion of what Unitarianism is that I 
have ever seen. It is such a pleasure 
to have something to read besides funny 
books, etc. I shall reread it tomorrow.” 

The chaotic world that surrounds our 
fighting men tends to breed chaos in 
their own minds. Whatever we can 
contribute to their stability, we should 
contribute. Knowing that no effort on 
our part can be too great, we may forget 
that the simple, easy things are worth 
doing, too. One of these is to write 
natural, friendly letters; another is to 
enclose the words of men and women 
who have sought to bring order out of 
chaos. 

What Unites Us is the laymen’s com- 
ment on a universe of order. The 
statement is unpretentious and personal, 
but for all its humility it reflects posi- 
tive convictions. What could a League 
chapter more appropriately send in a 
Christmas letter to its men in service? 

Private Barstow said he would reread 
it tomorrow. We hope he did. We 


hope our laymen’s words will help a 
thousand privates through a thousand 
tomorrows. 
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your chapter's meeting room? 


CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCES 


In 


On Christmas Eve and on Christmas- 
Day-in-the-Morning, boys and girls in 
the armed forces, from Unitarian 
churches all up and down our land, will 
be recalling some special observance in 
which they had a share in other, happier, 
Christmas seasons. Although this “holy- 
day” is celebrated in many and varied 
ways in our churches, there is one ele- 
ment they all hold in common—the 
meeting of young and old as a church 
family, to enjoy fellowship, to delight 
in beauty, and to experience worship. 
From the many observances, only a few, 
with distinct characteristics, can be de- 
scribed this year. 


A candlelight vesper service held at 
five o’clock on Christmas Sunday after- 
noon, is beloved by May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, New York. Members 
of the junior choir and the college young 
people, home for the holidays, join the 
adult choir for the processional. A fa- 
vorite anthem always sung is “No 
Candle Was There, and No Fire,” by 
Lehmann. Immediately following the 
service a buffet supper, family style, is 
served. As part of the morning service 
a pageant or illustrated sermon is pre- 
sented, built out of and by the church 
school with the help of the minister, 
Rev. Robert E. Romig. One year the 
theme for the pageant was suggested by 
the legend that tells us that when a 
person does a kind thing for someone 
else, he hears an angel chorus singing. 
The children wrote the brief dramatiza- 
tion, catching the spirit of Christmas 
and presenting it in modern form. As 
the magic deeds were done, an angel 
-chorus was heard singing the familiar 
carols. 


The beautiful pageant, “The Na- 
tivity,” arranged by Dr. and Mrs. 
Eugene R. Shippen, is the Christmas 
treasure of the church in Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. This pageant 
uses the great words of the Bible and 
the action is in pantomime, suitable to 
the story as it is given by an unseen 
voice. The costumes are modeled after 
the Italian painters, the background is 
a deep blue velvet curtain flanked on 
both sides with cedars which give the 
Mediterranean atmosphere, and at the 
top are blue bulbs whose light gives 
depth and a faraway illusion. The most 
significant thing about this pageant has 
been that the children look forward to 
participation in it, and grow up to take 
more responsible parts. Adult men play 
the Twelve Apostles, and set the tone 
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for the high-school boys and girls. Mary 
is always played by a young married 
woman who has recently had her first 
child. No one is asked to be in the 
presentation who is not eager for a 
part, and no one is allowed to partici- 
pate who will not come to every re- 
hearsal. The rehearsals are held on the 
four Sundays before the pageant, and 
there is one on the Friday preceding the 
presentation. The organist, choir, min- 
ister and cast are finally synchronized 
with the lighting expert so that all goes 
serenely on. A modern touch has been 
given by including, in the Disciples, 
young people dressed in beautiful Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic costumes. This 
conveys the idea of Christianity going 
out to all corners of the globe. 


In Seattle, Washington, a distinctly 
Unitarian service was arranged by Mrs. 
Mabel Allyn for the Alliance. The 
theme expressed in word and action is: 
“We celebrate Christmas because of 
the miracle of the stars; the miracle of 
the abundance of the earth; the miracle 
of the elements in the air, in the earth 
and in the sea, and the wisdom given 
us to use these bounties; the miracle 
of ‘things higher than heaven—love, 
peace, joy, good will’; and because of the 
miracle of birth.” Passages of Scripture 
are read and carols sung by unseen 
voices. Candles of different colors are 
lighted, and silver stars, sprays of greens, 
branches of coral, a red rose and the 
picture of a young child are brought to 
the altar as symbols of the miracles de- 
scribed. 


Cleveland’s candlelighting vesper serv- 
ice provides a place for every organiza- 
tion of the church. It is a combination 
of tableau and service of worship in 
which the senior and junior choirs and. 
the Carolers sing. The candle ceremony 
is adapted from the customs of the 
Moravian church. The beeswax candles. 
are like those used in their Love Feast 
on Christmas Eve. These candles are 
cherished, taken home and burned on a. 
special occasion. The group of Candle- 
lighters lights the candles held by each 
person in the aisle seats. These mem- 
bers of the congregation hold them until 
the singing of the recessional hymn andi 
then follow the Candlelighters down the 


center aisles, carrying their lighted 
candles “out of the Church into the 
World.” Gift boxes are placed in the 


front and side vestibules for the volun- 
tary Christmas offering, which was given 
last year to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. After the vesper service the- 
Sunday evening groups of the church 
hold a reception and tea in the parish 
hall. It is a home-coming occasion,,. 
beautiful in its symbolism as a church 
family gathering. 


The Alliance in the West Newton,. 
Massachusetts, church has a different 
program each season to which women 
of other churches in the community are. 
invited. One year it was Bell Ringing, 
interspersed with readings of Christmas. 
poems by the minister, Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen. Another year it was a recital 
of Christmas organ music by the organ-. 
ist, Mr. William Ellis Weston, again 
interspersed with poems. Ever since: 
Dr. Hitchen came to the church thirteen 
years ago, he has given a reading of 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol,” in the 
parish house on the Sunday evening 
preceding Christmas. The audience has. 
grown through the years and now in- 
cludes people from Wellesley, Cam- 
bridge, and Needham. 

A service to their community ‘is 
rendered joyfully by the Choristers of 
the First Parish in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts. On Christmas Eve, they gather 
at the church, are divided up among the 
assembled cars, and start off on their 
round of carol singing. First they go 
to the shut-ins and the especially loyal 
workers of the church; then they proceed’ 
to the Waltham Hospital and to the Old 
People’s Home. For sixteen years this: 
has been a cherished custom, and after 
the last carol is sung, the group goes 
to the home of its sponsor, Mrs. C. E. M 
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Harrington, for a lively Christmas party. 
Sometimes there are as many as fifty 
young people coming in from the frosty 
air to the candlelighted house, to the 
table spread with Christmas goodies and 
to the gay Christmas tree. To the shut- 
in members of this church and com- 
munity, Christmas would not be Christ- 
mas without the Choristers’ carols. 

Old and young meet on a weekday 
night before Christmas Day for a 
simple pageant given in the church, 
followed by a jolly family party in the 
parish house. Grandparents, uncles, 
aunts and friends, as well as proud 
fathers and mothers, come to hear the 
recitations and the carol singing of the 
very youngest children, given around 
the huge tree before the arrival of Santa 
Claus. 

Under the inspired direction of the 
minister, Rev. Robert A. Storer, the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, each season presents a 
Masque. Based on an original story of 
the nativity legend written by Alice 
Marion Hamlet, a parishioner, the 
Masque is a colorful and moving ex- 
perience, enriched by the use of 
rhythmic action, the spoken word and 
music. It has become a tradition in the 
old church on Meeting House Hill, 
where it is developed from year to year 
in a different manner. The story is 
read or sung as the participants move 
rhythmically through processionals and 
tableaux. The works of Bach, Brahms 
and Wesley supplement the familiar 
Christmas carols. In a darkened church 
the angels first appear, dressed in white 
and gold and carrying white tapers. 
They form a procession through the bal- 
cony and up the side aisles of the church 
to the front. The shepherds, in forest- 
green tunics, bearing laurel wreaths 
trimmed with tiny bells, proceed in time 
to music up the center aisle. Before the 
pulpit, angels and shepherds form a 
living curtain, using the candles and 
wreaths as two moving lines of color and 
light, as the kings in royal purple, blue 
and red, bring their gifts forward. A 
group of angels, in pale blue robes with 
gold circular collars, ushers in the tiny 
yellow cherubs who form a setting for 
Mary. Mary’s arms are cradled to rep- 
resent symbolically the baby Jesus. The 
group of angels acts as a motion choir 
interpreting the music of a lullaby, which 
is sung by women’s voices of the choir. 
Little children bring their homemade 
gifts to the scene. 

The emphasis of the Masque is upon 
the universal experience of motherhood, 
the sacred gift of a child to the world, 
and the hope of all manner of peoples, 
of all races and nations, in the birth 
of a potential prince of peace. The pur- 
pose of the Masque is to present in a 
new and beautiful way the old familiar 
legend ‘and to give to the young people 
who participate an experience of wor- 
ship, rather than of performance. 
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Norte: It is imperative that letters be 
brief. Hereafter letters over 200 words 
in length will not be published on this 


page. 
Tuer Epiror 


Protestant or Christian? 


To the Register: 

We note the committee reports on 
“Unitarian Advance” discovering what 
our product is, preparatory, it seems, to 
putting it into mass production. This 
vision haunts every new group that 
comes along to reshape our affairs. One 
of the major losses of all lay church 
polity is that experts in making and 
moving freight always are wandering 
over, getting on our boards and commit- 
tees, urging their technique for making 
things to spread our thought. We 
helped collect a lot of money a few 
years ago to give this a trial. 

We ought to find out what we think. 
This is our homework. The demand for 
it is not of our making. Here our first 
principle as a church becomes operative, 
viz., we don’t dilute or adapt the prod- 
uct to the market. 

What part of the population is recep- 
tive? We don’t know. All told, it is 
probably as large as the largest Protes- 
tant body. An observer out here notes 
this change: formerly, when orthodoxy 
was left, they looked about for some- 
thing else. Now they don’t; they just 
stay out. They don’t go into the dif- 
ferences; usually do not know that we 
are here with a specialized line. We 
well might check our ways of making it 
known that we are here, and different. 
The net result of all our publicity to 
date is that we are taken for just an- 
other Protestant denomination with our 
own little peculiar angle. Even church- 
men, who ought to know better—Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews—give us no 
separate representation, no representa- 
tion at all, in their pool for good will. 

For a large number at present we 
have nothing. Numerically, the demand 
now is for the lower forms of Protes- 
tantism with all the new names, but one 
meaning, to bring fundamentalism back 
from the hills. This backwash has 
reached the universities and has been 
given new academic standing in the 
theological schools even of the liberal 
tradition. For another group the demand 
is for the new psychological cults of 
health, happiness and prosperity. 

With all the new splinter sects, the 
Protestant connection becomes more 
embarrassing every year. We have to 
disavow it to keep faith with ourselves 
and with our most likely constituency. 
We ourselves always deny the Protes- 
tant connection, holding not a single 


Protestant doctrine and denying the au- 
thority from which they all have to 


come. Our official associations always 
are making it difficult to convince pros- 
pects that we are not Protestant. Our 
blending so respectably into the gen- 
eral church scene in Massachusetts 
doesn’t help. “Christian” in the name 
of our paper doesn’t help. Our con- 
nection with the Protestant magazine, 
as necessary and excellent as it is, 
doesn’t help. The mergers of theological 
schools at Harvard and Chicago don’t 
help. However carefully our differences 
are safeguarded in the merger, the im- 
pression is bound to be that those 
trained in the same place must be pretty 
much of a kind, and the inference likely 
is justified by the results. In mergers, 
liberals usually take the loss. We have 
lost and confused our constituents in all 
our efforts to look bigger than we are, 
all the denominational and individual 
church mergers. 


As words mean, we are not Christian. 
To say that we are the early Christians 
over again (we are not and don’t want 
to be) requires a commentary of ex- 
planation every time the word is used. 
Words as currency for commerce in 
thought have to be counterfeited to 
make us either Christian or Protestant. 
True, Protestantism is in our back- 
ground, so is Catholicism, both kinds. 
We have four times as much Catholic 
background as Protestant, and four 
times as many Catholic ancestors as 
Protestant in the last two thousand 
years. So are Judaism, Greece, Rome, 
Babylon and all the rest, in our back- 
ground. If we ought to keep the Prot- 
estant name because we came out of it, 
and we are all the way out, then by the 
same token we ought to keep all these 
other names of larger, older back- 
grounds. 

There are those about who do want 
to get away from something. It is not 
orthodox theology. They don’t know 
enough about it to be worried or to 
reject it. Without quite knowing what 
it is that is troubling them, they want 
to get away from the “evangelical habit 
of mind,” all its words, ways and works. 
They don’t want to be mistaken for 
Protestant Christians of any sort. Are 
we different enough to reach this group? 
They do not take as a fact what churches 
purport to do, namely, to make dif- 
ference in standing in the universe after 
death—“salvation” is the word for it. 
We have to make it clear that we are in 
no sense a salvation church in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word, believing as 
we do that no church ever has made 
any difference in the standing of a per- 
son in the universe after death. If we 
use the word at all, it is in a vague 


sense, as in the Orient, rather than con- 
cretely as in Western religion. 

Orthodoxy has two sources of infor- 
mation: what man has turned up and 
revelation. We have but one source: 
observation and experiment. This puts 
us entirely outside, denying as we do 
this knowledge peculiar to churches. 
We have to depend upon the one single 
source of knowledge of how things are, 
as do all other professions, vocations 
and institutions. This is our distinction 
as a church, as well as our handicap. 
Other churches speak absolutely where 
we cannot speak at all. 

Joun Mauicrk 

Duluth, Minn. 


Letter to a Minister 


The letter below was received by a New 
England Unitarian minister from a 33-year- 
old parishioners now stationed in the South 
Pacific. 

Tue Eprror 


Dear Reverend, 

For the man who thinks about such 
matters some new approach to a “sound 
realistic religion” certainly seems to be 
woefully needed. The Lynds in Middle- 
town in Transition speak of the church 
providing little more than consolation, 
for the most part, for old people. For 
many the church seems bankrupt. But 
isn’t that at least in part due to the 
fact that we ourselves are spiritually 
bankrupt? True enough organized reli- 
gion as a whole seems to be quasi-sterile 
as far as dynamic moral (in the broad, 
inclusive sense) leadership is concerned, 
having been overtaken by a cultural era 
in which “God is Love,” has been sup- 
planted by “Time is Money,” or “Drink 
Pepsi-Cola and Live Forever?” I be- 
lieve that most people, conscious people, 
are far more reverential and solicitous 
toward a good block of preferred stock 
than they are toward the God that we 
were supposed to believe in after faith- 
ful attendance at Sunday school during 
our formative years. 

But such people are probably still in 
the minority. The Catholic church is 
still a potent force for many (the most 
loyal church-goers in our company are 
the Roman Catholics), though it is so 
many-faceted that it is more than just 
a church. 

In rural areas and small communities, 
especially in the Bible Belt, the evan- 
gelical churches still give an emotional 
satisfaction and a half-blind moral guid- 
ance. But for us, the agencies of 
sophistication, science, and a_ business 
civilization have nullified the potency of 
Christianity. 

Shall we call in representatives of the 
National Broadcasting Company, War- 
ner Brothers, and the New York Stock 
Exchange to formulate a new creed 
deliberately, or let them impose one 
upon us? Or will such deliberations as 


that of the Malvern Conference evoke 
in us an adequate spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life in 1944 and after? I have 
no idea. Perhaps the present world 
catastrophe will produce a sort of 
trauma that will lead men to take up 
the search for new and broader values. 

Do you think there is anything in 
Ethical Culture or Bahai? How far has 
the Unitarian Association gone in ana- 
lyzing the faults of the present state of 
Protestantism and in developing reme- 
dies or substitutes presumably adequate 
to modern needs? Do you think a new 
theology will evolve or will it be devel- 
oped by the clergy and handed out for 
public consumption ex cathedra? 

Would the Society of Friends have 
something to offer if they were not devi- 
talized by inbreeding, smugness and 


wealth? 
Haroip 
A.P.O. San Francisco, California 


Pro and Con 


To the Register: 

May I say i am sorry you have taken 
the Register into politics? Whether it 
is the advocacy of the Hillmans of the 
left or the McCormicks of the Chicago 
Tribune on the right, I do not think it is 
the business of the paper. 

MaAxweE tu Savace 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

Congratulations on your November 
issue! Editorials and articles of a high 
order. The Renaissance of the Register. 

E. R. Surpren 
Winter Park, Florida 


To the Register: 

Do you mind if I change the words 
of the opening sentence of the first 
editorial of the November Register so as 
to read: “Why do men, otherwise intelli- 
gent, rejoice in the surrender of their 
rational faculties when it comes to pol- 
itics?”’ Now that the fever of the elec- 
tions has subsided, I should like to record 
my surprise that one who promotes 
religious liberalism and open-mindedness 
on one hand should on the other endorse 
an organization virtually dedicated to 
boosting the candidate of a particular 
pressure group of the C.I.O. The P.A.C. 
may or may not be an agent of progress, 
but it can hardly be called an instrument 
of liberalism. 

Nartaaniet L. Harris 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 
Those were really “sharp” editorials 
in the November issue. 
JANET OLSON 
Rockford, Illinois 


To the Register: 
We feel that The Christian Register 
is a periodical we must have. 
Maser R. Waite 
New York City 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


“ON OUR WAY” 


The U. U. A. motion picture, On Our 
Way, had its first showing at the Chan- 
ning Conference meeting at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on October 29. By No- 
vember 20 it had been seen by the 
monthly luncheon group of Greater 
Boston laymen, the Norfolk-Suffolk Con- 
ference at Roxbury, Massachusetts, the: 
Metropolitan Conference at New York. 
City, and by other audiences in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Wellesley Hills,. 
Boston, Fall River, Fairhaven and 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Newburgh, 
New York; and Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire. 

After December several copies of the 
film will be available, allowing a wide 
use of the picture from coast to coast. 
during 1945. 


COIN BANKS 


The U. U. A. coin banks (see cut om 
page 462, for use in Unitarian homes. 
and in the meeting rooms of Unitarian 
organizations, bear these lines: from a 
well-known hymn by Dr. Jacob Trapp: 
of Denver, Colorado. 

“Then shall bloom in song and fragrance, 
Harmony of thought and deed, 

Fruits of peace and love and justice— 
Where today we plant the seed.” 

Farmers—and Bible students—know 
that the harvest depends not only upon 
the seeds but also on the soil in which 
they are planted. There can be no 
doubt about the yield from the silver 
seeds dropped in these little boxes. 


HONOR ROLL 


The following churches have already 
reached or exceeded the “shares” sug- 
gested by the Campaign Committee, 
and therefore are listed on the first 
United Appeal honor roll of the cur- 
rent season, as of November 18: 


Lincoln, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Arnes, Man. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue 
is immortal ”’ 


IN MEMORIAM 
Aprauam M. Rinsany, 1869-1944 


O, Thou Eternal One, Source of all our 
Being, we give thanks to Thee for the 
wonderful life that Thou hast permitted 
us to know. Inspired by the quest of 
adventure, the search for truth and the 
desire to serve, this great Christian— 
born in a foreign land—travelled to our 
beautiful shores, the land of the free. 
Here he labored for what was true and 
righteous and honest and of good report. 


Our Father, we give thanks not only 
for the spoken message from the pulpit, 
and the platform, but for the written 
word interpreting the manners, customs 
and thoughts of his people and his race. 
We thank Thee for his word of cheer, 
the smile of illumination in the friendly 
greeting extended to us _ faithfully 
through the years. 


Our Father, we are grateful too for 
those years of close intimacy in the 
home when our families gathered to- 
gether for friendly intercourse and spir- 
itual uplift. Thou hast given us memo- 
ries of happy association and communion 
in fellowship with a great seer. 

And now, Our Father, we commit him 
to thy tender care through Eternity. 
Bless him, his family and those of us 
who remain to mourn his passing. 

We ask it in Thy name. Amen. 


Marcaret BAaNncrort BEATLEY 


GUDRUN BORGFJORD 


Among the many who came to Amer- 
ica, finding here freedom of worship, and 
who became devoted and consecrated to 
the high purposes of establishing a 
‘creedless church, was Mrs. Gudrun Por- 
dardottir Borgfjord, who died November 
7, 1944, at the home of her son, Rev. 
H. I. S. Borgford, minister of Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian), Ottawa, On- 
tario. A native of Reykjavik, Iceland, 
born in 1877, she came to Canada at an 
early age and settled in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. Her untiring work and great per- 
sonal loyalty to the Icelandic Unitarian 
church in Winnipeg made her leadership 
in the cause of the free church recog- 
nized and respected by all. 

She was an honorary life member of 
the Associated Women’s groups of the 
United Conference of Icelandic 
‘Churches, as well as honorary life mem- 
ber of the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Federated Church (Unitarian) in 
Winnipeg. She was also an honorary 
life member of the Jon Sigurdsson 
Chapter of the I.0.D.E. of Winnipeg. 
Rooted in her Unitarian Icelandic herit- 
age, her adventuresome spirit was ever 
on the alert for further testimonies of 
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man’s expression of the free spirit in 
religion. 
Ernest W. KvursiEer 


HELEN SAVAGE SIMONS 


Helen Simons was the daughter of an 
eminent Unitarian leader, Dr. Minot J. 
Savage; the wife of another outstanding 
and beloved minister of our fellowship, 
Dr. Minot Simons; the sister of a 
third noteworthy chief among us, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage. While she diligently 
and loyally companied father, husband 
and brother in their manifold interests 
she had a distinctive personality of her 
own. Hers was a buoyant spirit, a 
radiant good will, a hospitable mind and 
heart, a keen interest in events, in ideas, 
in books, in persons. Courage and joy 
in life were the good angels that dwelt 
habitually with her, even in the years 
when her frail body was torn with pain. 
Hundreds of associates in her husband’s 
great parishes in Cleveland and New 
York remember her with grateful affec- 
tion. Every thought of Helen Simons 
is fragrant and blessed. Mrs. Simons 
died on November 3 in New York City. 


SamueE. A. Exiot 


THE “C. O. FUND” 


The Special Committee appointed 
last spring by the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and charged with the responsibility of 
securing funds to repay the Historic 
Peace Churches for the amounts ad- 
vanced by them to cover the expenses 
of Unitarians in Civilian Public Service 
camps is now actively at work. There 
will be no general solicitation of funds 
because the committee does not wish in 
any way to interfere with the continuing 


campaign of the 
Appeal. 

It is probable that  censiderable 
numbers of Unitarians have been making 
regular contributions for this general 
purpose through the American Friends 
Service Committee. If such _ con- 
tributors would prefer to make their 
contributions directly for Unitarian 
conscientious objectors, they may do so, 
or they may request the Friends Service 
Committee to credit their gifts to the 
Unitarian account. Contributions sent 
to the special committee should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Percy W. Gardner, 
Chairman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


United Unitarian 


Massachusetts, marked for the “C.O. 


Fund.” 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Christian Register congratulates 
the First Unitarian Church of Denver 
for the recent completion of a successful . 
campaign for subscriptions on the group 
plan. Fifty-seven new ‘subscriptions were 
secured from this single church. For 
further information about The Christian 
Register group plan, write to Miss Char- 
lotte West, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


NOTICES 


On December 18 at 11:00 a. M. in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, a public meeting of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship will be held, to which everyone is 
welcome. 

The Christian Register would be glad 
to hear of any reader who has a copy of 
Stanton Coit’s Social Worship he would 
be willing to sell. 


A Christmas Gift 
for 
Choir Directors 


MUSIC IN 


WORSHIP 


By Joseph N. Ashton 


“Music in Worship by Joseph N. Ashton is an interesting and valu- 
able work. It is divided into two parts. Part I states clearly, step by 
step, the principles, aesthetic, musical and religious, that govern a church 
service; Part II (the larger part of the book) applies these principles to 
the work of the congregation, the choir, the organist and director; the 
organist’s duties are given a particularly careful and logical scrutiny. 
The whole atmosphere of the book is irenic and suggestive—not didactic. 
Hence it is a most admirable handbook for the organist and choirmaster. 

“TI have never seen a book before which sets out so satisfactorily the 
principles of worship in non-ritualistic churches.” 

—Professor Hamilton C. MacDougall, Mus.D., Wellesley College 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


232 pages 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


$2.00 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


_. Founded 1844 


trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for ‘Campus Frontiers,” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 
Assistant to the President 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW Sprinocs, O. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
KRONDS 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Clothe 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking « rs of service 
XX / 1837 rolthanBinch and clergy 1944 


hw cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


13) East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


_Pleasantries 


The Crystal Ball 


Concorp, N. H. The Unitarian church 
here will open soon after announcement 
is made of the end of the war in Europe. 
A service will be held at 12:05 p. a. 

—Unitarian Progress 


Department of Mixed Metaphors’ 


The slogan painted on a window of 
the church basement of the Park Street 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts, read: 
“Youth for Christ—Geared to the times, 
but anchored to the rock.” 


The sign over a door in a New York 
City police station reads: “Pistol, Tear 
Gas and Meeting 
Here.” 

—Webster Dictionary Newsletter 


Religious Permits 


An advertisement in the “Let’s 
Swap” column of the Tulsa Tribune: 

“Unused engagement ring and wed- 
ding ring—wanted an automatic shot- 
gun.” 


Leonard Lyons ‘says that when Mrs. 
Roosevelt entertained the members of 
the Life with Father cast at the White 
House, one of the small boys of the play 
began to ask questions about history. 
He wanted to know, “What color were 
the uniforms worn by the British when 
they invaded. Washington during the 
War of 1812?” 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Roosevelt, 
“I know you won't believe this—but I 
wasn’t here then.” —Boston Globe 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund, 

REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides« care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President : 

Rey. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


income 


NEW CHAPS IN 
OLD CHAPTERS 


If you have 
new members 
who need mem- 
bership bu t- 


tonss. let us 


know. There is 
no charge. It is 
but one of the services of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


gPULPIT \A/ Nis 
! 


WRITE FOR 


McCARTHY & SIMON : 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W. 36th ST., NEW YORK 18, WY. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


11 Bromfield St., Boston 


Gatel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


* x 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 


service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


rea ped ie ieee ae ores a Se 

BOSTON, MASS.—- ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. Gannett 
Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 P. M. Adult 
Education Course, Tuesday evening at 7:30, open 
to the public. Dec. 10, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
of Providence, R. I.,- will preach in exchange 
with Mr. Greeley. Christmas Eve Carol Service, 
Dec. 24, 7:45 p. m. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
and choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday; 
Guest Preachers. Christmas Eve Candlelight 
Carol Service, 10:30 p. m. Christmas Day Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. -All are welcome. 
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Give beaks by Unitarians 
TOWARD LARGER LIVING 


By REV. 


As years pass into history 
they are often characterized 
by the books that have re- 
flected the predominant 
mood of a people. Such a 
symbol of its times will be 
THE ROBE, a novel of en- 
during faith in a simple, all- 
encompassing ideal. Read 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


This book consists of twelve simple, practical and direct sermons on 
personal religion. T hey are printed as they were preached, and deal 
with such subjects as “The Test of Character,” “Religion and Soli- 
tude,” “Overcoming Our Selfishness,” “The Limits of Tolerance,” etc. 

$1.25 


THE LIVING FAITH OF A UNITARIAN 


By REV. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


How to inform a population of enormously rapid growth and made 
up of people with every national background, concerning what the 
Unitarian church stands for, is a constant problem. The sermons 
reproduced in this little book were preached with this purpose in 
mind, The chapter titles are: “Founded on a Great Tradition,” “Ap- 
prehending the Divine by Way of the Open Mind,” “A Potency for 
Personal Development,” “A Way for Dealing with Your Fellows,” 
“A Sufficient Faith for the Free Spirit,” “The Wings of Prayer” 25¢ 


AN ADVENTURE IN WORLD ORDER 


This book by DR. PHILIP C. NASH agrees surprisingly well with 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposed charter and in many cases shows the 
reasoning used by the diplomats. A welcome gift to every American 
interested in his country’s future. Cloth-bound edition—50e 


The Beacon Press Bookshop suggestions for Younger Readers 


SILENT NIGHT 


The Story of a Song 


BY LLOYD C. 
DOUGLAS 


lf you have already read it, 
speak of it, lend 


$2.75 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO 


NOELS 


A Collection of Christmas Carols 


MARTIN AND JUDY 


Volume | 
By Verna Hinus 


Children from 8 to 12 (and their 
C, ° S. parents) will thrill to this story of 

OMitNG oan how “Silent Night” came to be writ- 
ten and of what has happened to it 
since. Children all over the world sing 
the same tune, though the words are 
in different languages. By Hertua 
Pauw, with delightful illustrations in 


color by Fritz Krepev. $2.00 * 


Marx and ANNE OBERNDORFER’S new 
collection of old carols in complete 
and. chronological order. Among them 
are early Dance Carols, Lullabies, 
Pastorals, Carols of the Magi, Songs 
of the Holy Night and American 
Negro Carols. . $1.00 


with charming, new, full-page, two- 
color illustrations by 


CHARLOTTE WARE 


We hope this will be ready for Christ- 
mas orders, and it will be priced, as 


before, at $1.50 


ae THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


* 


JESUS’ STORY 


MARTIN AND JUDY 
Volumes II and III 


The ideal Christmas gift for 3 to 4 
year-olds; stories about two chil- 
dren who live in their two little houses, 
side by side. Written by Verna Hints 
and Sorur1a L. uD 7 pals 


ingly ASV: ‘ 5 TAG ‘i literature. 


hi euued 


A .Little New Testament 


Illustrated by Maup and Muska 
PrerersHaM, here is the greatest story 
in the world, told in the beautiful, 
rhythmical language of the Bible. A 

e and: lasting contribution to chil- 


-$1.50 


“a5 W267 671 EACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


All the jollity and high spirts of 
Christmas are caught in this new, 
colorful edition of the world-famous 
poem that boys and girls (and grown- 
ups, too) love to read and reread. 
With modern illustrations by Roperta 
Partin, this latest edition of child- 
hood’s beloved Christmas tale prom- 
ises to be a popular fay orite. _ $1.00 


Th 
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